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LETS LEAVE THE WAILING WALL 


and (ET BACh TO THE oHOP 


@ Worry never solved anything; but 
there are mighty few problems that 
hard work can't beat. Waiting for 
something to happen doesn’t make 
a thing any easier when it does 
happen—anticipation is always far 
worse than reality. 


We don’t know what's ahead but 
we do know the world isn’t coming 
to an end. 


Sure, taxes are high. So you have 
to cut costs to stay in business. 


Sure, competition is tough. So you 
have to make a better product to 
hold your markets. 


Sure, Europe is unsettled. But 
there's still business to be had in 
America and a good many other 
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places for the concern that makes 
a better product at lower cost. 


You can't change economic law— 
there is always a market for a better 
product ata lower cost. New Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathes (faster, 
more powerful, more accurate) can 
help you produce such a product. 


Waiting for something to happen 
is not the American way. We know 
America’s future is safe. We're in- 
vesting our money in new equip- 
ment, to have a place in that future. 
Our new equipment helps us pro- 
duce better turret lathes. And they 
can help assure you a place in 
the future. If your faith in America 
matches ours, we've got a machine 
and some ideas you'll want to see. 






























about lately. Check those you have wanted 


very much to read—and those you have read. 


This is a list of books which have been 
greatly in demand within the past few 
months by Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers who represent an excellent cross-sec- 
tion of the entire nation’s reading public. 
Most of them will be found on all other 
best-seller lists. 








TOREAD FICTION DID READ 
(0 Grapes of Wrath—John Steinbeck.................... oO 
0 The Yearling—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings...... Oo 
0) Wickford Point—John P. Marquand................ oO 
0 Captain Horatio Hornblower—C. S. Forester 1 
0 Christ in Concrete—Pietro di Donato................ Oo 
( Seasoned Timber—Dorothy Canfield................ oO 
0) The Patriot—Pearl Buck................ceccsceeceeseenenees o 
0) The Brandons—Angela Thirkell........................ 0 
0 Here Lies—Dorothy Parker o 
0) The Web and The Rock—Thomas Wolfe........ Oo 
O Mr. Emmanuel—Louis Golding...................000 0 
() Tellers OF Tees. .....-..cccec-crnecneasooncrssessesoeoseneoeses o 
Ed. by W. Somerset Maugham 
(0 The Sword in The Stone—T. H. White............ oO 
(0 Adventures of a Young Man—John Dos Passos [) 
(0 Rebecca—Daphne du Maurfiet...................-::+00 0 
0 All This, and Heaven Too—Rachel Field...... Oo 
0 Tree of Liberty—Elizabeth Page..............-0s0+++ Oo 
0 Black Narcissus—Rainer- Godden Oo 
NON-FICTION 


0 Not Peace but a Sword—Vincent Sheean........ oO 
0 Inside Asia—John Gunther 0 


00 Wind, Sand and Stars 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry 


0 Days of Our Years—Pierre van Paassen.......... Oo 
0) America in Mid 











0 Reaching for the Stars—Nora Waldn................. Oo 








0 Huntsman, What arry? oO 
dna St. Vincent Millay 

0 You and Heredity—Amram Scheinfeld.......... oO 

0 Autobiography with Letters...................c0.-s0se000 0 
William Lyon Phelps 

0 A Peculiar Treasure—Edna Ferber.................... o 

0) The Hudson—Carl Carmet...............0cccessecesseeeses o 

() Andrew Jackson—Marquis James 0 

0 Benjamin Franklin—Carl Van Doren................ Oo 

0) You’re the Doctor—Victor Heiser, M.D......... Oo 


0 Listen! The Wind—Anne Morrow Lindbergh 0 
0) Moses and Monotheism—Sigmund Freud...... 0 
0) Designs in Scarlet-—Courtney Ryley Cooper.... 0 


0) Security: Can We Retrieve It?..............:.---0--+ a) 
Sir Arthur Salter 


O The Promises Men Live By—Harry Scherman [1] 
O Dry Guillotine—René Belbenoit : Oo 





FREE ..-TO NEW MEMBERS 


J oseph in €gprpt, by Thomas Mann 
—or any of the other Book-Dividends listed in coupon 


If you decide to join the Book-of-the-Month Club now, 
we will give you free, as a mew member, a novel which 
has been acclaimed as “perhaps the greatest creative work 
of the twentieth century’”—JOSEPH IN EGYPT, by 
Thomas Mana (two volumes, boxed, retail price $5.00). 
This (was one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 
Or, if you prefer, you may choose one of the other 


tecent book-dividends listed in the coupon. 


TRUE PICTURE OF YOURSELF 
AS A BoOK- READER 


Here is a list of some good books widely talked 
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Why continue to miss—as you so often have— 
new books you know you will deeply enjoy? 


HE self-examination provided at left 

will show the degree to which you may 
have allowed procrastination to keep you 
from reading new books which you want very 
much to read. Over 200,000 families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscription 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club a really effec- 
tual means of solving this problem. 


You are not obliged, as a member of the 
Club, to take the book-of-the-month its judges 
choose. Nor are you obliged to buy one book 
every month from the Club. 


Publishers submit all their important books 
to us. These go through the most careful 
reading routine now in existence. At the end 
of this sifting process, our five judges choose 
one book as the book-of-the-month. 

You receive a carefully written report 
about this book in advance of its publication. 
If you decide from this report that it is a 
book you really want, you let it come to you. 
If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, say- 
ing, “Don’t want it.” 


You Still Browse In Bookstores 


Scores of other recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books 
with discrimination. 


If you want to buy one of these from the 
Club, you can get it by merely asking for it. 
Or you can use these reports (we find that 
most of our members do) to guide you in 
buying these miscellaneous recommended 


books from a favored bookseller. 


In other words, instead of limiting your 
reading, this system widens it. You can 
browse among the books as always, but now 
do it intelligently ; you know what to look for. 

Once and for all-this 
system really keeps you 
from missing the new 
books you want to 
read. You do actually 
buy and read those 
you want, instead of 
confessing sadly to 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Pease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive, 
free, the book checked below, that I am also to receive, without expense, 
your monthly magazine which reports about current books, and that for 
every two books-of-the-month I f 
ceive the current book-dividend then being distributed. 
agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 

Check title you prefer to receive as your free enrollment book 


0 JOSEPH IN EGYPT 
O) BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS 


friends, ‘I never got around to reading that!” 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. 
Time and again our judges’ choices are books 
ou ultimately find yourself buying anyway, 
Lenwave they are so widely talked about. 
(Outstanding examples of these in 1938 
were THE YEARLING, WITH MALICE TOWARD 
SOME, THE HORSE AND BUGGY DOCTOR, and 
a list of others too long to include here.) For 
every two books-of-the-month you buy you 
receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 


Free Books you Get 


These book-dividends represent a unique 
system of saving through quantity produc- 
tion. The resulting economy is extraordinary. 
For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the- 
month you actually receive over 75¢ back in 
the form of free books 


Some of the actual book-dividends distrib- 
uted within recent months is the best indica- 
tion of what can be done by this system: they 
included BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 
(a special $6 edition) ; JosEPH IN EGYPT (2 
vols., $5); the Pulitzer Prize edition of AN- 
DREW JACKSON, by Marquis James ($5); 
MADAME CURIE, by Eve Curie ($3.50) ; THE 
ARTS, by Van Loon ($3.95). These books 
were givem to members—not sold, mind you! 


What's Your Obligation 


You pay no yearly sum to belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. You pay nothing, 
except for the books you buy. 

Your only obligation as a member is to 
agree to buy four books-of-the-month a year 


from the Club. These may be either current 
or past selections. 












urchase from the Club, I am to re- 
or my part, I 


0 THE ARTS [] MADAME CURIE 
() ANDREW JACKSON 











PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 








Official Position or Occupation Raciilie~ccihinchigantinodi 
Please check whether you would like us to ship the current 
book-of-the-month with the free book above YES [] NO [) 
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Macedonian Tactics 


In your interesting article of Sept. 4 on 
the crisis in Europe you quote Chancellor 





7 








INTO THE 1OOth YEAR OF 


CUNARD WHITE STAR Hitler as telling Premier Daladier that 
- “the Macedonian conditions on our east- 
SERVICE ern frontier must be removed.” In your 


next article, on mobilizations in Europe, 
you refer to “ ‘Macedonian’ skirmishes” 
which developed between Polish and Ger. 
man troops. 

Would you explain to me what a Mace. 
donian condition or skirmish is and how 
the term originated? 

SUSAN GREEN 

New York City 


Hitler used the term “Macedonian con- 
ditions” as a common European synonym 
for terrorism along disputed national 
frontiers. The term derives from the violent 
struggle for autonomy waged in Macedonia, 
on the Bulgarian-Yugoslav frontier. The 
I.M.R.O. (International Macedonian Rev- 
olutionary Organization), founded in 1893, 
was the most powerful secret society in 
Europe and a large factor in Balkan poli- 
tics until a few years ago. 





Representative Martin 

So many people of my acquaintance 
have complimented you on Dr. Moley’s 
editorial in your issue of Aug. 21 that I 
feel it only fair to tell you about that and 





; ‘Sige aie the phrase is used, as an officer gives over his 











“watch”... carry on! Yet by these words he entrusts not also to voice my enthusiastic applause. 
only the orders on the log, but a vast unwritten code. Thus was This yo . ene voices the re 
st “watch” : board itannia timents of thinking American citizens that 
the first. “w: relieved, the Cunarder Bri I sincerely applaud your continued intel- 
_ July 4, 1840... and thus, in the 100th year of Cunard White Star, . lectual and political independence. 
; are the British traditions of seamanship and service carried. on, Assuredly it is well that some great pub- 
M . i This background distinguishes lic organ should observe the qualifications 
H Par ann amaiee —" 65 of this small-town newspaper publisher, 
S4 |. Mauretania far more than her gleaming newness. It will enhance Mr. Joseph Martin. 
a > the 85,000-ton Queen Elizabeth, next April, far beyond her Therefore, when I read your editorial it 
i} t . . . 
tf . It will aks our voyage more seemed to me that you hit the nail right 
Rs i a? ected ati apoyo ny eo in sine a ; cs : Pe “oe on the head. Representative Martin is not 
i ' serenely happy, im any of 1g gee: ti ° advertised, it is true. Yet every Republican 
; pee at ae member of the House of Representatives 
i ’ A COMPLETE: SERVICE TO ALL EUROPE. : knows that there has not been a leader of 
Hi _. Express to Cherbourg, Southampton: world’s fastest liner Queen Mary, Aqui- his caliber and character since Joe Can- 
Ht tania. N. Y. to Ireland, England, France .. . world’s newest liner Mauretania, _ non. It is true that he has no personal po- 
Hi -- Georgic, Britannic. Low-Cost Luxury Liners Scythia, Samaria, Laconia,Carin- litical ambition. This young leader stands 
; : eel “i peers Diy Fear o sa oe’ Assaxreane! pr mer A ah out as a man with every qualification of 
ued oh s ONgere hae political experience and personal integrity. 
cities Sli Si hc il it “erick Seok atlialhg 7h HOMER GUCK 
“ide nec - ROUND TRIP AS Low [oa $140.50 THIRD CLASS. Eagle Harbor, Mich. 
That Thanksgiving Ado 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES jee Wee Mae eds le aboo! 


nothing.” If the. President were yielding 


F to a personal whim to gain the headlines 
I am sure he could do it much more spec- 
tacularly than that. I feel there is really 
method in his madness this time. Of 
course, it is confusing to the football 


schedulists, coming at this late date. But 
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ee eae 
| should think the majority of Ameri- 
cans, especially children in school, par- 
ents, and teachers, would be delighted not 
to have winter vacation days piling up as 
sual. 

y Thanksgiving has never been on an es- 
tablished date as the Presidents’ (Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s) birthdays and 
Christmas naturally would be. Let us not 
be as tradition-bound and conservative 
as our English brothers are apt to be. 

Rg. F. Ww. 


Nunda, N.Y. 





War Notes 

I wonder how many of those warning 
us about war propaganda saw a picture 
that appeared in some of the New York 
papers this week. Showing nurses digging 
an air-shelter trench in London [Editor’s 
note—see cut], it carried two telltale 
marks of propaganda: (1) the nurses 
wore spotless white uniforms, hardly suit- 
able for spade heaving, and (2) it was 
obvious that the trench had already been 
dug by men such as the workmen stand- 
ing near by. 

With all the talk about our neutrality in 
the war that is undoubtedly approaching, 
I read an ominous note in my newspaper 
today (Aug. 31). Telling of U.S. plans if 


we do enter war, it said the Treasury was 





Wide World Radiophoto 


prepared for a drive similar to the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. That brought home the 
fact that while we may not be evacuating 
our cities, we are getting ready to fight 
if we have to—and I doubt if I sleep well 
until further notice. 
J. L. MILLER 

Jamaica, N.Y. 











Banking for Industry 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE, AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Keeping cheese fresh is a bit 
of a trick. You must keep it 
cool, shut out air, lock in mois- 
ture, exclude light. Cheese- 
makers have learned that 
Aluminum Foil helps do all 
these things better. 

Not only on cheese but on 
scores of other food products, 
the silvery gleam of Aluminum 
Foil is a buying beacon. It sig- 
nals “Fresh! Good! Buy me!” 

Aluminum Company of 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA | 
uminum 
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Ofice-Boy Cat— 


Johnstown, Pa.: “Wanted: reliable 
cat, one wishing to learn the drug business 
and willing to catch rats and mice while 
learning.” —Sign in a local shop. 














$1,581 Hat— 


Milan, Italy: Angered when in- 
formed that his father, a clown, had left 
him only a top hat as his inheritance, Gil- 
berto Venturelli hurled the headpiece to 
the ground. Then his eye caught sight of 
a piece of paper pasted in the lining. The 
note stated that his father had bequeathed 
him 30,000 lire ($1,581). Venturelli 
promptly opened a restaurant with the 
money, then gave the hat a place of 
honor—display in a glass case. 


No Work, No Eat— 


Pine Bluffs, Wyo.: Dr. M. L. Morris, 
mayor, issued this statement to hoboes 
who have been dropping off in droves 
lately: “We don’t do nothing for nobody 
for nothing what never done nothing for 
us for nothing.” 


Stung— 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Driving along 
with his arm out the car’s window, Abbie 
Neumann of Sleepy Eye, Minn., suddenly 
felt a bee-like sting on his arm. A passing 
driver had flipped a cigarette butt up his 
sleeve. 


Dachshund Defenders — 


New York City: Hoping to save the 
dachshund from the public abuse of 
World War days, Laurence Alden Hors- 
well, vice president of the Dachshund 
Club of America, declared that the elon- 
gated beast was “by no means a symbol of 
totalitarian government or regimentation.” 


London, England: D. L. Murray of 
Brighton, in a letter to The London Times, 
asked cartoonists to desist from using the 
dachshund as a symbol of Nazi Germany. 
The dog, he insisted, was English “by 
birth and often by generations of breed- 
ing.” 


Fiddle Flop— 


San Francisco, Calif.: Wagering the 
chief of police he could collect $10 in an 
hour if disguised as a blind street fiddler, 
Dave Rubinoff (and his violin) garnered 
only $1.49, 


Tattooed Digits— 


Atlanta, Ga.: Applying for a job at 
the state employment office, an Atlantan 
showed his social-security number—neatly 
tattooed for life on his back. 





Gei tis SLIDE RULE 


ME 


10 ins. long 


by accepting this 
amazing 
offer 


... at deAt, practical 


MATHEMATICS 


Easy and Entertaining 
Has all the scales of A $j RULE 


Never before—a fine, full-size slide rule free! 
Genuine Mannheim type, nicely finished wood with 
magnifying reading lens. Has accurate A, B, C, D, 
K, S, T, L scales, inch and millimeter scales and 
table of equivalents. Sent, with directions, free if 
you accept our offer on “Speed and Fun with 
Figures” now. 


Mathematical Short-Cuts—“Lightning Calculation” 


Why waste time with roundabout laborious meth- 
ods of calculation? Learn the shortcuts! Make 
mathematics exhilarating, practical, useful in your 
daily work! Part 1 of this great book gives the 
proved methods used by lightning calculators to 
solve difficult problems instantly. 


Marvelous Aid of Slide Rule Made Clear 


Multiplication and division are no trick at all, 
complicated roots and powers, trigonometric and 
reciprocal functions are easy—with the slide rule. 
Part 2 of this book shows you how simple it all is. 


Mathematics As Recreation—Puzzies, Tricks, Etc. 


“The Moon Hoax,” the “School Girl Problem,” “Cattle 
Problem of Archimedes” and hundreds of other mathe- 
matical tricks given in Part 3 afford endless amusement 
and education, too. 


EXAMINE FREE— Slide Rule Included If You Act Promptly 


“Speed and Fun with Figures” combines three books that 
sold for $4.75 into one volume for only $3.50. Send no 
money. Examine the book 5 days FREE. Then return it 
or send $1.50 and $1.00 a month for two months ($3.50 in 
all). Slide rule included free if you act at once! 


NO | D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave. 


MONEY! Sow York Clty Name cereennn 
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FUN 


WITH 


FIGURES 


of the Slide Rule 
Recreations in Mathematics 


Cloth Bound 


SAVE 


OVER 


by this special 
offer 





Mail j Send Speed and Fun with Address 


Figures stpaid on 5 : 
This | DAYS FREE APPROVAL City soecccccsccscoccoscocese 


and include the Slide Rule 
FR 


Coupon! 


Now I days I will return the ship- Address 


At the end of 5 Reference.............. 





i ment or send $1.50 and 


$1.00 a month for two [) FOR FREE CATALOG of best books of practical 


SLIDE I months, $3.50 in all. (5% 


instruction and technical information, check here. 


RULE \ discount fer cash, same If you do not want Speed and Fun with Figures 


return privilege.) 


cross out paragraph at left. 


3 GREAT BOOKS IN ONE 
Rapid Arithmetic * A Manual 
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A TRAVELING OFFICE! 


A “‘desk”’ set up by the porter 
transforms this Pullman Drawing Room into 
your office.on wheels. By day, a full length 
sofa is provided. And, at night—if desired—this 
may be made up into a comfortable bed. The 
section, of course, is quickly made into upper 
and lower berths. Complete toilet and lava- 


tory facilities are contained ina 
, ; | RAIL AND 


separate room. 
THE COMFORTABLE AND SURE WAY TO GET THER 



































Copyright 1939, The Pullman Company 


‘BUSINESS GOING ON Z aul” 


A Pullman Room Is Your Private 
Office on Wheels... Where You 
Can Work as You Travel... and 


Travel While You Sleep! 


Many a business man will tell you he 
can do more and better work on a Pull- 
man than he can at his office! 

Aided by complete privacy and quiet, 
you can concentrate on your business 
problems without that unnerving feel- 
ing that the phone is about to ring or 
that someone will come bursting into 
your office. 


And, of course, a Pullman room is far 
more than just an office on wheels. 
When you're finished working, it serves 
as a private lounge, ideal for reading or 
dining. Or—if it’s sleep you crave—try 
to resist the temptation of that soft bed, 
in a room whose cool cleanliness is as- 
sured by air-conditioning! 

Mind you—all this happens while 
you're traveling! And now that more and 
more swift streamliners are in opera- 
tion, it’s possible to cover 500 and 750 
miles overnight with scarcely the loss 
of a single business hour! 


Moreover, there are no “‘ifs’’ and 
*“*buts’’ about getting there! It’s a long- 
established fact that rail and Pullman 
offers the most dependable and safest 
all-weather transportation in the world! 


* * * 


Besides the Drawing Room illustrated at 
the left, Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bed- 
rooms and Compartments are also available 
on many trains. Expensive? When two or 
more travel together, the Pullman cost is 
often no more than each would pay for a 
lower berth accommodation! For full details 
on the surprisingly low cost of going Pull- 
man, see your ticket agent. 

Tue Purtman Company, Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


Board your Pullman and re- 
tire long before it leaves. 
Sleep to a reasonable hour, 
regardless of how early the 
train arrives! In other words, 
enjoy a full night’s sleep— 
even though the actual trip 
may take but 5 or 6 hours! 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET list- 

ing points now served by 

Pullman’s overnight sleep- 

ing car service—including | 
those of immediate interest 
to you. For free copies of 
“How to Get 9 Hours Sleep 
on a 6 Hour Trip”’ write to 
Dept. N-3, The Pullman 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





CCC Soldiers 


Action may soon be taken on the old 
issue of military training in CCC camps. 
The idea has previously been blocked by 
pacifist protests and by F.D.R.’s desire to 
avoid any aping of Fascist-Nazi youth 
camps. But advocates of the plan are start- 
ing to argue effectively that the U.S. would 
now have more than 2,000,000 partially 
traned soldiers if the plan had been 
adopted at the CCC’s birth. Steering be- 
tween the two groups, the Administration 
is now considering a plan for giving ele- 
mentary training to those CCC enrollees 
who want it. Those who choose military 
training would be put in camps designated 
for the purpose; those who don’t, in other 
camps. Youths under 18 would get the 
training only with parents’ consent. Offi- 
cials estimate that 50 to 85% of enrollees 
would request such training. 


Next Navy Secretary 


Now that the job is more important than 
at any time since 1918, Washington is won- 
dering what F.D.R. will do about the 
vacant post of Secretary of the Navy. No 
one knows, but here’s how a number of in- 
telligent insiders are guessing: That As- 
sistant Secretary (now Acting Secretary) 
Charles Edison will get the job if his cur- 
rent poor health improves enough in the 
near future. That, otherwise, the job may 
well go to Admiral Yarnell, ex-commander 
of the Asiatic Fleet, or to Admiral Leahy, 
former Chief of Operations recently made 
Governor of Puerto Rico. There’s now a 
wave of talk about Yarnell, but those 
closest to F.D.R. still feel that, if he picks 
an Admiral, he’ll choose Leahy, whose 
knowledge of the department as a whole is 
more up to date. 


1940 Outlook 


So much depends on mass psychology 
that the eventual effect of the war on next 
year’s elections won’t be apparent for 
months. However, here’s the way a cross 
section of able political writers size up the 
picture on the basis of present indications: 
Chances of a third term for Roosevelt are 
distinctly increased and, at the moment, 
he is the odds-on favorite for 1940 (if he 
follows a policy of caution and if he 
chooses to run) . Hull, with his experience 
as Secretary of State, becomes the “nat- 


ural” second man among Democrats. The 
stock of Dewey and other Republicans who 
are considered inexperienced in world af- 
fairs has dropped sharply. Vandenberg be- 
comes the current G.O.P. favorite by virtue 
of his position as a “veteran” in Washing- 
ton, his experience on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and his reputation 
for “sanity.” 


Political Straws 


Though war has strengthened his Presi- 
dential chances, Secretary of State Hull has 
continued to refuse permission for launch- 
ing Hull-for-President organizations . . . 
Carlisle Bargeron, former Washington col- 
umnist, is handling publicity for Senator 
Bridges’ campaign for the G.O.P. Presi- 
dential nomination; incidentally most po- 
litical dopesters concede Bridges some 
chance for Vice President, almost none for 
President . . . Iowa Republicans are in 
a bitter backstage fight to unseat their 
national committeeman, Harrison Span- 
gler, who’s reported to be Hoover’s choice 
for chairman of the national committee 
. .. Current increases in California’s Demo- 
cratic registration are worrying Sen. Hiram 
Johnson, veteran Republican progressive 
who had F.D.R.’s support in 1934 but is 
now considered violently anti-Roosevelt. 


Lothian Tactics 


In sending Lord Lothian as its new Am- 
bassador to the U.S., London has cannily 
picked an expert at the important wartime 
tasks of gaining favorable publicity and 
cultivating popular sympathy for Britain. 
In contrast to his predecessor, the pub- 
licity-loathing Sir Ronald Lindsay, Lothian 
breezed cheerily into Washington last week, 
posed for all sorts of photographs, repeated 
his greeting speech several times for news- 
reels, and otherwise courted U.S. publicity 
mediums. He’s an old hand with the press, 
having served once as publicity man for 
Lloyd George. Moreover, he profited from 
the fact that, when he visited the U.S. last 
spring, several Washington reporters took 
him aside and told him of the British Em- 
bassy friction with the American press. 


Trivia 
At the height of last week’s war sus- 
pense, President Roosevelt personally 


phoned the Associated Press’ Washington 
office for the latest news . . . The black 
cat which British Ambassador Lord 
Lothian was fondling in photos snapped 
outside the White House was planted by 
Tony Muto of Movietone News, who saw 
the stray animal wandering by and recalled 
the famous cat at 10 Downing Street; later 
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White House Policeman Tom Quinlan 
adopted the cat . . . Because of standing 
government regulations, Wage-Hour field 
agents next year will be working 44 hours 
a week investigating violations of the 42- 
hour week required of industry. 





Hitler’s ‘Raving’ 


"Theews apparently some basis for the 
stories circulated about Hitler’s hysterical, 
irrational, and occasionally ferocious rav- 
ings in his recent talks with the French and 
British Ambassadors. At any rate, the re- 
port reached here (before general war was 
declared) through three distinct diplomatic 
channels, each of which should be aware of 
what went on. In diplomatic talk, the main 
question is whether the Fiihrer was just 
putting on an act when he alternately 
“wept, snarled, and babbled” about not 
giving a hoot about politics and wanting 
to rush German’s expansion so he could 
“settle down alone” to his oil painting. At 
the time, diplomats suspected he was seek- 
ing to alarm the democracies by picturing 
himself as a madman who’d stop at noth- 
ing. Now they’re not sure. 


Pan-American Boon 


Washington officialdom isn’t concealing 
its pleasure over the fact that Europe’s ill 
wind at least will blow good to U.S. efforts 
to strengthen ties with Latin America. 
With Germany forced to stop its economic 
and political proselyting and with Italy a 
question mark, the southern republics are 
forced to turn increasingly to this country. 
Some State Department men think they 
already discern new solicitude for this coun- 
try on the part of republics that had flirted 
with Hitler. In turn, the U.S. -can be 
counted on to send more and more missions 
southward, to speed up the work of its new 
Cultural Relations Division, and to seek to 
make the ties solid before Germany can 
get back in the running. 


Spanish Dissension 


Reliable persons just back from Spain 
bring a story, censored from press dis- 
patches, that illustrates the deep-rooted 
hates plaguing Franco’s government. Fran- 
co himself has previously been going easy 
on the Monarchists (who want Juan on the 
throne), trying to induce them to go along 
with his government until reconstruction 
has progressed farther. But the Falangists 
in the government, led by Serrano Sufier, 
have insisted on the arrest and punishment 
of the Monarchists. Now the latest unpub- 
lished news is that Franco has just given in 
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to the extent of imprisoning a number of 
Monarchist leaders and some of the more 
vociferous rank and filers. 


Busch ‘Suicide’ 

Among newspaper correspondents in the 
area, it’s pretty well taken for granted that 
the “suicide” of German Busch, Bolivia’s 
35-year-cld dictator, was an assassination. 
They couldn’t prove the charge and, of 
course, wouldn’t try to cable it, but un- 
censored air mail reveals that the corre- 
spondents are generally convinced of the 
murder theory. They point out that Busch 
had been “going too far” in cleaning up the 
corrupt old political gang, jailing bribe 
takers, and clamping down on politico-in- 
dustrialists. General Quintanilla, who as- 
sumed Busch’s powers, belongs to the old- 
school political group. 


Foreign Notes 


After the Soviet-German pact was 
signed, Hamburg dock workers with Leftist 
leanings quickly started taunting their 
bosses by greeting each other with Com- 
munist slogans . . . Even before the war’s 
outbreak, the Turkish Government ordered 
police to reduce the country’s dogs from 
1,500,000 to 300,000 as a food-economy 
move . . . An unheralded by-product of 
the Soviet-German accord was an agree- 
ment for privileged treatment for some 
9,000 Communist prisoners in Reich con- 
centration camps; several hundred of the 
prisoners have already been sent from the 
Dachau camp to Russia . . . South Africa 
is setting up elaborate fortifications near 
Cape Town on Robben Island, the old 
“Island of Desolation” once used as a set- 
tlement for lepers and lunatics. 





TNEC Plans 
Tnec (Monopoly Committee) mem- 


bers insist that, war or no war, they will 
keep pushing along with their investiga- 
tions. For the present, a subcommittee will 
continue with its insurance inquiry, still 
concentrating on alleged abuses in the 
“burial insurance” field. Committee staff 
members now say the TNEC this winter 
is sure to recommend insurance legislation 
which may embrace any of these points: 
(1) Tightening of antitrust laws in a way 
to affect insurance companies. (2) Some 
sort of Federal regulation of the industry. 
(3) Alteration of the Social Security Law 
to permit workers to buy “burial insur- 
ance” at nominal rates from the govern- 
ment. 


New War Insurance 


As forecast here May 8, American in- 
surance companies will start offering war- 
damage insurance for properties on the 
U.S. Eastern Seaboard within the next 
week or so. This is not a direct result of 


last week’s events. Because they got count- 
less inquiries on the subject last spring, 
fire underwriters have been conferring on 
rates and contracts for several months. 
They reached agreement, prepared the 
necessary forms, and arranged to go ahead 
some time before hostilities started. 


U.S.-Japan Air Line 


There may be direct air service be- 
tween the U.S. and Japan before many 
months. American air travelers can now 
reach Tokyo only by flying all the way to 
Hong Kong, then returning to Japan by 
boat and plane. Because Japan already 
has a service to Saipan Island, which is 
just 120 miles from Pan American’s stop 
at Guam, the Japan Air Transport Co. is 
about to start negotiations with Pan 
American to close the gap. So far political 
and military considerations in both coun- 
tries have prevented this step. But a Jap- 
anese air-line official is this week setting 
out on an unheralded experimental trip 
over the two lines—with both govern- 
ments cooperating to give him boat trans- 
portation between Guam and Saipan. If 
agreement is reached, Tokyo will be just 
five days from San Francisco. 


Fair’s Publicity 


Reports from over the country indicate 
that the N.Y. World’s Fair finally is be- 
ginning to get some breaks in the nation’s 
newspapers. Behind this is a tale of ener- 
getic shirtsleeve work by the fair’s public- 
ity office since it was reorganized a month 
ago under Leo Casey. Casey’s staff has 
actively sought out key journalists over 
the country, presented them with passes 
for themselves and families, and (most 
important) enlisted railroad cooperation 
to transport them to New York at mini- 
mum cost. At the fair, the journalists are 
now well entertained, escorted about, and 
shown evidence to disprove the rumors 
about high food costs, shoddy amuse- 
ments, etc. Further, with help from indus- 
try’s best publicity brains, the fair staff 
has stopped ballyhooing the show as a 
New York venture and started featuring 
it as national institution in which the 
country’s chief industries and enterprises 
have a stake. 


Business Footnotes 


U.S. and British interests have been 
looking into a new and inexpensive system 
for testing for minerals in soil; discovered 
by two Swedish scientists, the method in- 
volves simple tests of plant life for the 
chemical traces surface minerals would 
inevitably leave . . . The big N.Y. banks 
say their London and Paris branches have 
now made copies of every financial docu- 
ment in their offices, taken them to the 
country, and stored them in basements of 
innocent-looking dwellings . . . Broad- 
casting this year’s World Series will cost 


the Gillette Safety Razor Co. somewhere 
around $225,000, of which $100,000 wil] go 
to the two baseball leagues. 





Press Notes 


The outbreak of war in Poland was a 
mammoth boon to the plants which make 
the big wooden type used for posters and 
ultra-large headlines; one company reports 
a 300% increase in orders last week . . . 
The Week, Left-wing London political let. 
ter which is often wrong but sometimes 
sensationally correct in its predictions, js 
starting an American edition, cabled from 
London and mimeographed here . . . Wil. 
liam Randolph Hearst is lending part of 
his 30,000-acre ranch to the Hal Roach 
Studios for producing “Of Mice and Men” 
—on the understanding that he'll retain 
the new buildings erected for movie shots. 


Peaceways’ Change 


The war has caused some decisive pol- 
icy changing by World Peaceways, the or- 
ganization whose full-page colored maga- 
zine ads (Remember “Nice Fresh Babies 
—79 Cents a Pound”?) have been about 
the most effective anti-war propaganda 
this country has seen. Now Peaceways 
plans to launch a barrage of radio, maga- 
zine, and newspaper advertising to drama- 
tize the need for complete American nev- 
trality. The strategy will be to counter- 
act anti-German propaganda, not by de- 
fending Hitler’s acts but by arguing that 
Europe’s democracies also were motivated 
by selfishness in prewar events, that they 
too have been dishonest in their diplo- 
macy, and that the U.S. should put its 
own house in order before seeking to lead 
the world to justice and light. 


Missing Persons 


Adolphe Max, 1914 Burgomaster of 
Brussels whose defiance of the city’s Ger- 
man captors made him a world hero and 
eventually landed him in a German prison, 
is still Brussels’ Burgomaster and _ still 
working long hours daily; now 70, he has 
pretty well recovered from a serious illness 
of four years ago . . . Col. Luke Lea of 
Nashville, Tenn., who led a spectacular 
attempt to kidnap the Kaiser after the 
1918 Armistice, is living quietly in one of 
Nashville’s fashionable neighborhoods. 
Having gained dominance in Tennessee 
political and business fields, he went to 
prison in 1934 after his bank failed, was 
pardoned three years later, and now looks 
after a few business interests and avoids 
“activities that create any news inter°st” 
... The Rev. Israel Noe, removed in 1937 
as dean of fashionable St. Mary’s Episco- 
pal Cathedral in Memphis after he made 
national headlines by fasting to show that 
life can exist on “cosmic food” alone, is 
now rector of a new Memphis church es- 
tablished for him by friends. 
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SUPERCHARGER 


OF SOUND BUSINESS 


Bank credit in the business world 
may be compared with the vital 
but invisible mechanism of the 














Photograph of supercharger gears and impeller, 
courtesy of Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 





supercharger, which steps up the 
modern airplane motor to the 
full driving force of its many 
hundreds of horsepower. 

Rarely do the workers and cus- 
tomers who are the actual beneficiaries of com- 
mercial bank credit realize the important part 
which bank loans play in making jobs and 
.. ages steadier, in helping to raise the volume of 
production and in lowering the price of goods. 
Credit is the supercharger of sound business. 

More than eleven billions of dollars of 
commercial bank credit are employed by 
American business, in loans which benefit the 
people as a whole. Most loans, even by the 
country’s largest banks, are made to busi- 
nesses of small and moderate size. 














A farmer borrows a few 
hundred dollars from his 
bank to finance his crop. A 
retail shoe store obtains a bank loan of sev- 
eral thousand dollars to restock its shelves. An 
industrial concern borrows half a million dol- 
lars from banks to buy seasonal raw materials. 
These are typical bank credit customers. 

Hundreds of thousands of large and small 
enterprises throughout the United States 
measure up to sound bank loan requirements. 
They receive the active cooperation of their 
local commercial banks in putting bank credit 
to work and in turn placing its benefits in the 
service of the entire public. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
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Head Office: Pine STREET coRNER oF Nassau, New York 
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Now comes THE 
FINEST TRUCK TIRE 


that ever rolled the road ! 


GOODYEAR’S NEW 1940 


YKL 


No other tire in the world 
has all these improvements: 


1— RAYOTWIST CORD spun from 


rayon — unequaled in heat and 
fatigue resistance. 


2—NEW TREAD DESIGN 


DEEPER NON-SKID — 13% 
deeper for longer wear and traction. 


FLATTER TREAD of tougher 
rubber; 12%% more road contact 
for slower wear. 


NEW, TOUGHER, LONGER- 
WEARING TREAD COMPOUND 


CENTER TRACTION — grip in 
the center of the tread where most 
needed. 


DOUBLE SHOULDER RIBS for 
slower, more even wear; easier 
steering. 


3— MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING 
provides stronger bond between 
body and tread; prevents sepa- 
ration. Greater. resilience — easier 
riding. 

Put on the new YKL and watch 
your troubles vanish as your 
mileage jumps! 


— revolutionary in construction from 
bead to tread — a perfectly-balanced, 
cooler-running, longer-wearing wonder 
that smashes all records for LONG 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE on fast, long- 
distance truck and bus operations. 
. . . 
N this magnificent new 1940 YKL Goodyear 
presents a truck tire that totally eclipses any- 
thing now on the road in all-round ability. 


Its truly de luxe performance results—not from 
just one or two refinements—but from revolution- 
ary engineering advances in bead, body and tread 
that make it stand out on every count. 


BUILT WITH RAYOTWIST 


Like its famous predecessor, it has a body of 
Rayotwist cord—spun from rayon—for maximum 
resistance to heat and fatigue. But in this new 
YKL we secure a far stronger bond between cords 
and rubber by a new principle of “Multiple Com- 
pounding.” 


THE GREATEST NAME 


It is further fortified by dual beads—by a thicker, 
tougher tread of new design for longer wear. 


In any fast, long-distance trucking this new YKL 
will give you LONGER TROUBLE-FREE SERV- 
ICE than any tire you've ever used—and by 
trouble-free we mean far greater immunity from 
ANY hazard that may now be causing your tires 
to “give out” before they’re worn out! 


LONGER TREAD WEAR 


On the test fleet under aggravated conditions this 
new 1940 YKL averaged longer tread wear than 
even previous YKL’s which set new high mileage 
records in truck and bus operations. 


Yes, the YKL costs a little more. But you get a 
perfectly balanced tire unapproachable in heat, 
fatigue and bruise resistance—one that delivers 
the full plus-mileage built into it and then gives 
further service with recaps—a cool-running, 
trouble-free, long-distance marvel that costs you 
least per mile! 


YEL, Rayotwist —T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Poland, 1915-1939: the Kaiser’s cavalry in Warsa 


European 


Europe’s Foes Unleash Forces 


After Slow Start of New War 


All Arms Into Action 
When Passenger Ship Sinking 
Ends Early Hesitation 


In 1914 the murder of Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand by a young Ser- 
bian patriot at Sarajevo set off hostile 
forces which were brooding over Europe, 
but had had no focal point until that mo- 
ment. Czarist Russia in the east resented 
the rivalry of the decrepit Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire in the Balkans, and France 
in the west and Britain on the seas feared 
the thrusting militarism of Austria-Hun- 
gary’s ally Germany. 

The invasion of Czecho-Slovakia by 
German troops last March accomplished 
the same result that the spilling of royal 
blood had done 25 years earlier. That con- 
quest of the non-Germanic Czechs was 
the sensational event which crystallized 
the hostility of Britain and France against 
the rapidity with which Nazi Germany 
was throwing off the restrictions of the 
Versailles Treaty and challenging their 
hegemony. 

In 1914 ordinary citizens entered into 

war with a patriotic fervor undimmed 
by knowledge of the destruction that mod- 
ern war could bring. 

In 1939 with the memory of the last war 
still fresh, citizens of the democracies and 


of the supernationalistic dictatorships alike 
were moved by a fatalistic determination. 
Cities lived in dread of the air-raid signal. 
London and Paris had evacuated children 
and mothers; and trenches in parks, under- 
ground shelters in back yards, and nightly 
blackouts prepared the population of all 


w; Hitler’s combat cars across the border 
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the big cities for unprecedented terrors. 

In 1914, once Austria-Hungary served an 
ultimatum on Serbia and Russia mobilized 
to aid its Slav cousin, nobody could stop 
the ponderous war machine. Military ac- 
tion started immediately with Germany's 
surprise blow at France through Belgium. 

Twice within the past year the armies 
have been mobilized to almost full strength 
to wait while diplomacy settled the issue. 
The diplomats and statesmen did so last 
September. When they failed this time and 
Prime Minister Chamberlain declared Brit- 
ain at war with Germany last Sunday, the 
armies had been at their post for so long 
that there was no chance for a surprise 
“Blitzkrieg.” 


At War 


From one end of the country to the 
other Britons had listened gravely to the 
Prime Minister’s radio announcement that 
a “state of war” with Germany existed. As 
he neared the end of the radio address the 
solemn words were suddenly cut short. The 
proclamation of war had been brought to 
a full stop by the shrill cry of London’s 
air-raid sirens warning of the approach of 
enemy planes. 

With far less confusion or hysteria than 
might have been expected from novices in 
this grim business, crowds filed into shelters 
guided by policemen who had donned steel 
helmets and slung gas masks over their 
shoulders. But the first wartime warning 
was a false alarm. Lookouts had mistaken 
a friendly plane for the enemy. 

Chamberlain’s first act in the war was 
to refortify his Cabinet. Winston Churchill, 
lately a severe critic of government policy, 
again became First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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British Combine 


War Service: Churchill and Eden recalled to the Cabinet 


the job which made him famous in the last 
war. Former Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, another critic, was made Dominions 
Secretary. Other new men were brought in 
and veterans shifted to new jobs. 

After the reshuffling, Chamberlain fol- 
lowed the war precedent set by David 
Lloyd George in 1916. He organized a 
select inner group to direct policy. Its 
members, in addition to himself, were 
Churchill, Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John 
Simon, Lord Privy Seal Sir Samuel Hoare, 
War Secretary Leslie Hore-Belisha, and 
Air Secretary Sir Kingsley Wood, Sir 
Maurice Hankey, Minister without Port- 
folio, and Lord Chatfield, Minister for Co- 
ordination of Defense. 

That night King George VI, whose 
crown is the tie binding the nations of the 
Commonwealth, appealed to the empire for 
unity in “this grave hour, perhaps the 
most fateful in our history.” Most of the 
dominions already were announcing readi- 
ness for war, and at the other end of the 
patriotic scale British hotbloods in Shang- 
hai wrecked the German Tennis Club. 


Feints 

At 2:27 the following morning air-raid 
sirens again sounded over London. This 
time awakened civilians hurried to the 
shelters in their own back yards, or the 
public ones nearest at hand, in pajamas 
and negligees. But there were no bombers 
this time, either. In many parts of town 
the refugees organized impromptu parties. 

Between the false alarms in London, 
British planes made their first flight over 
enemy territory. It was to spread propa- 
ganda. On Sunday night observers in the 
Netherlands heard the sustained roar of 


many planes passing overhead, out of sight 
behind cloud banks. A little later, 6,000,000 
leaflets fluttered down over Northern Ger- 


many. They said: “Germans! With the cool” 


calculation of the Reich Government, Brit- 
ain has been drawn into war, although 
Germany knows that the results for all 
humanity will be more disastrous than in 
1914 . . . Never before has any govern- 
ment thrown a population to death for 
less sincere excuses. This war is unneces- 
sary.” 

On Monday the British gave the Ger- 
mans their first taste of the “unnecessary 
war.” A squadron of Royal Air Force 
planes swooped down on a city that not 
even the most skillful propagandist could 
call anything but a military objective: Wil- 
helmshaven, the second largest German 
naval base, located near the North Sea 
entrance of the Kiel Canal. According to a 
London communiqué the planes scored “di- 
rect hits with heavy bombs” on a battleship 
in the harbor and caused “heavy damage” 
to another tied up at the mole, suffering 
“some casualties” in the process. The Ger- 
man communiqué said that five of an in- 
vading squadron of twelve British planes 
had been shot down. 


Armies 

Up until the last the French had thought 
that a way out might be found and for a 
moment Mussolini’s proposals for a five- 
power conference had rekindled these 
hopes. Moreover, Germany had taken 
pains not to blame France as it did Brit- 
ain. And the French ultimatum, by agree- 
ment with the British in a last desperate 
effort to court a gesture for peace, expired 
six hours later than the British. 

But as the deadline fell Paris was as calm 
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and collected as London. After a nation- 
wide broadcast Premier Edouard Daladier 
went home and to bed. 

The press of reservists at the railway sta- 
tions eased. Most of France’s army was 
already on the move behind the Maginot 
Line, the great key fortresses of Belfort, 
Metz, Verdun, and Toul. They were Eu- 
rope’s best trained troops. They were com- 
manded by the Continent’s most highly re- 
garded strategist, Gen. Maurice Gamelin. 
They could expect immediate reinforce- 
ment from Britain. But they faced an un- 
paralled task: to aid Poland they had to 
break through the Reich’s huge chain of 
underground fortifications, the West Wall 
(also known as the Limes or Siegfried 
Line). 

On Monday the French General Staff 
released Communiqué No. 1. It simply 
said: “Operations have begun involving 
the entire land, naval, and air forces.” 


Navies 

As in 1914, the outbreak of war found 
the British Fleet already at its battle sta- 
tions. The 183 vessels of the reserve fleet 
had been manned nearly a month, and the 
great Home Fleet was at war strength. In 
the Mediterranean another British squad- 
ron stood ready. 

On Sunday a code message flashed from 
the Admiralty that war was on. Off Uru- 
guay the British cruiser Ajax sank the 
German freighter Olinda. Nazi merchant- 
men everywhere ran for port. Across the 
narrow channel and the stormy wastes of 
the North Sea between Scotland and Nor- 
way a line of hostile ships cut off Germany 
from oceanic trade. Stripped for action, an 
advance fleet pressed down toward the 
Skagerrak and the Kattegat, the waters 
that the Reich must defend at all costs to 
keep control of the Baltic. 

There were no British destroyers in the 
seas 200 miles west of the Hebrides Islands 
at 9 o’clock Sunday night. But a 13,581- 
ton steamer, the Athenia, was dipping in 
the swell. 

The Athenia had been named for a 
predecessor that was torpedoed in the last 
war. When the vessel left Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, and Belfast on Sept. 1 she carried 
1,400 refugees from the coming struggle— 
314 of whom were Americans. 

Within five hours an SOS brought rescue 
ships steaming to her aid. An explosion 
had killed 100, according to early reports. 
Others drowned when crowded lifeboats 
turned turtle, but almost all survivors had 
been picked up when the Athenia sank 
stern upward. 

In London, the Ministry of Information 
flashed word that the Athenia had been 
“torpedoed without warning.” Churchill 
asserted flatly that the vessel had been 
sunk by a German submarine. But the 
German official radio broadcast a denial 
that any U-boats were in the vicinity— 
and declared further that the Reich had no 
intention of repeating the unrestricted 
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1914-18 submarine war on merchant ship- 
ping, that instead it would observe the in- 
ternational treaty regulating submarine 
warfare which it signed in 1937. (This 
forbids the sinking of an unarmed ship 
without warning and unless the passengers 
and crew can “safely” escape in boats.) 


‘First Soldier’ 

On Sunday morning Sir Nevile Hender- 
son called at the Foreign Office in Berlin 
for the reply to Britain’s ultimatum. For- 
eign Minister von Ribbentrop handed him 
a long document. It began: “The German 
Government and the German people re- 
fuse to accept from the British Govern- 
ment the ultimatum request or to fulfill 
it.” Then it continued with an unbridled 
denunciation of Britain and on that coun- 
try placed the sole blame for the war. 

A proclamation to the German people 
was couched in similar terms. France was 
not mentioned, however, and Berlin did 
not officially declare war on either Paris or 
London. All that sober-faced Berliners 
learned as they snatched up free one-page 
extras was that Britain had declared war 
on Germany. 

That night, at 9 o’clock, five heavy cars 
with hooded headlights drove into the 
courtyard of the Chancellery. A man clad 
in field gray and army boots, with a re- 
volver strapped to his belt and a gas mask 
and steel helmet slung over his shoulder, 
stepped into one of the machines. It was 
Adolf Hitler. A few minutes later, on a 
special armored train mounting anti-air- 
craft guns, he left to take command of his 
troops on the Polish front as the Reich’s 
“first soldier.” 

Before Hitler departed he assured the 
armies holding the West Wall that the east- 
ern campaign would be “victoriously con- 
cluded in a few weeks and then the 
strength of our entire ninety millions 
stands behind you.” 
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Campaign International Radiophot 


Actual fighting in the war started with ... the invading infantry rounds up prisoners . . . 


the German attack on Poland. At 5:45 
a.m. on Friday, Sept. 1, a shell from the 
ll-inch guns of the German training ship 
Schleswig-Holstein, riding in Danzig har- 
bor, heralded an attack on the Polish out- 
post most resented by the Free City: the 
ammunition dump on the Westerplatte 
Peninsula in the mouth of the harbor. 
This week the Polish “suicide battalion” 
in the all but impregnable armory was still 
holding out after repeated shelling and 
bombardment by power-diving planes had 
failed to dislodge them, even though it set 
fires in buildings. But throughout the rest 
of Danzig the Germans quickly drove out 
the Poles. 

Along the rest of a 800-mile front 
stretching from the flat lowlands of the 
Corridor region to the craggy heights of 
the High Tatra Mountains, the German | 
troops also attacked on schedule. In the ie Sea ON a ere ~ Wide W 
Corridor itself two heavy drives developed, ... and German shells hit the Westerplatte munitions dump 
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one from the west headed for the rail cen- 
ter of Bromberg, another from East Prus- 
sia aimed at Graudenz and a juncture later 
with the forces from Germany proper. 
Still a third army drove due south toward 
the railway center of Mlawa on the road 
to Warsaw. 

In Silesia, which the Poles have forti- 
fied with machine-gun pillboxes, heavy 
forces launched attacks on the industrial 
center of Katowice and the so-called holy 
city of Czestochowa.* And from the south 
the powerful army that the Reich had con- 
centrated in Slovakia drove down from the 
mountains, reputedly forced the important 
Jablunka Pass, and captured Teschen, cap- 
ital of the coal-mining region which Poland 
seized from Czecho-Slovakia last year. 

On Monday the Poles admitted the loss 
of Czestochowa. But with that exception 
the two enemies fought almost as bitter a 
battle with military communiqués as they 
did with tanks and guns. Warsaw claimed 
it was everywhere resisting successfully and 
even added that cavalry had crossed the 
German frontiers in East Prussia and 
Pomerania. Berlin announced on Saturday 
that its two Corridor armies had met at 
Graudenz and isolated the Poles in that 
narrow neck of land. For all the claims, 
there was incontrovertible evidence of 
heavy fighting in the south. Four train- 
loads of wounded German soldiers ar- 
rived in Bratislava, the capital of Slo- 
vakia. 

Answering an appeal from President 
Roosevelt, both combatants promised not 
to bomb undefended cities. Yet on the first 
day of the war the outskirts of Warsaw 
were bombed six times by German planes, 
along with some fifteen other Polish cities. 
The inefficient Polish air-raid precaution 
machinery scarcely worked at all. Civilians 
simply ducked into doorways. And at the 
outset the purpose seemed to be more to 
bring terror than to cause wholesale de- 
struction. 

At first the German planes tried to de- 
stroy the bridges over the Vistula River, 
which would have seriously hampered 
east-west communications. It was reported 
that not a bomb so much as nicked the 
steel and concrete structures. Then the 
planes attacked suburbs but made no 
moves at the easily distinguishable govern- 
ment buildings in the center of the city. 
The Polish air force attempted several un- 
successful raids over German territory. 
But otherwise it was glaringly absent from 
communiqués. The explanation may have 
been in the Germans’ claim that they 
had destroyed the important Polish air 
bases. 

On Sunday all Warsaw turned out on 
the streets and ignored the possibility of 
air raids. The news had just arrived that 
Britain and France had declared war. 





“Czestochowa is famed for its 500-year-old 
monastery, which contains a painting of the 
Virgin traditionally attributed to St. Luke. It is 
visited annually by some half million pilgrims. 





] 
$ German-Polish Quarrels 

{ During the 25 years between the start of 
the World War and the invasion that Hit- 
ler launched last week, Poland and Germany 
have been in almost uninterrupted diplo- 
matic, economic, or military conflict. 


1915 


German Army occupied Warsaw as Rus- 
sians, defeated, withdrew eastward. Ger- 
many and Austria later signed a protocol 
calling for the establishment of a Kingdom 
of Poland in former Russian territory. Ger- 
many was to provide the king and control 
the army. 


1918 


The Provisional Government of Poland de- 
clared the German occupation terminated 
on Nov. 10. German troops in Polish terri- 
tory were disarmed. 


1919 


Polish Nationalists seized Posen (German 
Poland) and Germans renewed hostilities 
there. Subsequently, an Allied boundary 
commission recommended that Poland be 
awarded Danzig (later constituted as a Free 
City under League of Nations control), the 
Corridor, and parts of Upper Silesia. 


1920-1932 


Period of unstable relations. Chancellors 
Stresemann, Briining, and other leaders of 
the German Republic made frequent de- 
mands for return of territory lost to Poland. 


1934 


? Foreseeing the rise of German military 
strength under Nazism, Pilsudski considered 
a preventive war but decided that he could 
not count on Poland’s ally, France. There- 
i so the Marshal, without consulting 

France, concluded a nonaggression treaty 
with Hitler. 


1937 


Nov. 5. Germany and Poland signed a new 
agreement for mutual respect for minorities. 
The pact guaranteed to the respective mi- 
§ norities liberty of language, schools, religion, 
cultural life, and economic activity. ‘The 
German statement announcing signature ex- 
pressly declared that “German-Polish rela- 
tions are not to be disturbed by the Danzig 
question.” 


1938 


Poland acquiesced to German partition of 
Czecho-Slovakia and grabbed as its share 
the Teschen area, one of the most important 
railway junctions in Eastern Europe. 


1939 


On Jan. 5 Foreign Minister Joseph Beck 
visited Hitler at Berchtesgaden. The Fiihrer 
demanded the return of Danzig and the 
Corridor to Germany. Poland refused and 
hurried to resurrect its moribund alliance 
4 with France. 

On Mar. 15 German troops occupied Bo- 
hemia and Moravia and established a “pro- 
tectorate” over Slovakia, thereby extending 
their forces along Poland’s southern border. 

On Apr. 28 Hitler denounced the German- 
Polish nonaggression pact. 

On Sept. 1 the German armies attacked 
Poland. 











With the fear that they might have to 
fight alone dispelled, crowds snakedanced 
across the city in wild jubilation and sang 
the French and British anthems. And the 
Warsaw radio crackled cut: “Hello, Ger. 
many! Hello, Germany! England has de- 
clared war on you!” 

Monday the Nazis replied. Fifteen black- 
tipped bombers subjected Warsaw to its 
first serious devastation from the air. Fifty 
giant bombs whined down, blew up railway 
yards, and left a trail of victims and shat- 
tered homes across the city. 





Significance 

What can end as the bloodiest war in 
all history made probably the tamest start 
the world has ever seen. Whereas in the 
1914-18 conflict all armies lunged at each 
other with the quickest striking speed pos- 
sible, the entrance of the British and 
French into the German-Polish conflict on 
a calm Sunday morning produced a 
strange reluctance to act — each side 
wanted to avoid the onus of the first at- 
tack. 

The sinking of the Athenia—as great a 
crime in British eyes as the bombing of 
open towns—broke this odd truce. But the 
opening clashes foreshadowed the general 
strategic lines that the war would prob- 
ably follow. 

Britain will necessarily be largely con- 
cerned with naval and air operations. The 
presence of the fleet in the North Sea and 
of cruisers scattered all over the world 
made the navy’s basic function clear: the 
blockade of Germany and the driving of 
German commerce from the seas. Beyond 
that the fleet may, after the initial reduc- 
tion of German fortifications from the air, 
attempt an actual assault from the sea on 
German positions—although this plan was 
abandoned as too risky in 1914. And the 
British Air Force, with a large proportion 
of bombers of exceptional range and bomb 
capacity, is ideally suited for staging mass 
attacks on Germany. (Together the 
French and British air fleets now outnum- 
ber the German.) 

France’s role cannot be so immediately 
effective as that of Britain. By a series of 
careful thrusts the republic’s troops must 
find a weak spot in the West Wall. Failing 
that, they must discover some method of 
attacking without incurring ruinous losses. 
Finally, the presence of France’s huge army 
is perhaps the surest guarantee of Italy’s 
continued neutrality. Italy’s last maneuvers 
were reputedly called off when they demon- 
strated that the northern industrial plain 
could not be defended against French in- 
vasion. 

Germany’s obvious strategy is to reduce 
Poland quickly while the French still 
wrestle with the problem of breaching the 
West Wall. Then it can turn toward the 
Rhine with greatly increased strength, 
aided by a common boundary with Russia 
that would give the Reich direct access to 
Soviet raw materials. 
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Combat Zones: At sea, Skagerrak, British naval objective; on land, German offensive in Poland (black 
arrows), Polish offensive (barred arrows), probable lines of attack in west and east (white arrows) 


Miscalculation 


Hitler Didn’t Expect Big War 
Until Own Onrush Tripped Him 


In London the first heavy note echoed 
from Big Ben and down the Thames. In 
Paris the sun flickered through heat-laden 
clouds on almost deserted boulevards. In 
Berlin a little group waited quietly before 
the huge new Chancellery. In Warsaw a 
great drone filled the air and men crouched 
before it. 

_Big Ben tolled its last note and was 
silent. It was 11 a.m., Sunday, Sept. 3, 
1939. Twenty years, two months, and 
eight days ago to the hour, the thunder of 
guns on the western front had ceased and 
the first World War was ended. 

Now, from loudspeakers all over the 
world came the tired, exasperated voice of 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain: “I 
am speaking to you from 10 Downing 
Street this morning. The British Ambassa- 


dor in Berlin handed the German Govern- 
ment the final note saying that unless we 
heard from them by 11 o’clock and they 
were prepared to withdraw their troops 
from Poland, a state of war would exist 
with us. I have to tell you now that no 
such undertaking has been received and 
that consequently this country is at war 
with Germany. May God bless you all and 
may we defend the right . . . I am certain 
that the right will prevail.” 


Record 


Historians took years to unravel the 
secret diplomacy and overlapping plots 
that led to the World War. Their best in 
fixing the blame has been to decide that 
the irresponsiblility of a few and the 
blunders of many started it. 

But for the last year, as each event 
foreshadowing the new conflict developed, 
propaganda machines publicized power 
politics and official papers were revealed 
for their shock value in a war of nerves. 
Last week as an era came to a close, the 
mosaic of its last troubled year was 


spread out in plain relief for the judgment 
of the world. 

This time, moreover, future analysts 
will have to deal with a new factor. Neither 
the Kaiser nor any other individual so 
dominated the events that led to war in 
1914 as the Nazi Fiihrer has dominated 
the prelude to this epoch. 


Hope 

On Sept. 30, 1938, Neville Chamberlain 
stepped from a plane at Croydon and 
beamed at a welcoming crowd: “I have 
brought peace with honor.” He had just 
returned from Munich. It was six months 
before the prophecy turned bitter in the 
Prime Minister’s mouth. 

Hitler had received everything he asked 
in Czecho-Slovakia (and the Fiihrer had 
expressly characterized these as his “last 
territorial demands in Europe”). Cham- 
berlain had returned with a nonaggression 
declaration between Germany and Britain, 
and in December Berlin and Paris signed 
a similar pact. The Reich then ac- 
knowledged but one state as its enemy: 
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Bolshevist Russia. And but a few almost 
ripples disturbed this post-Munich diplo- 
matic calm betwen the great powers. For 
one thing, a seed had been planted: dur- 
ing the Czech crisis Hitler had made the 
leaders of the two great European de- 
mocracies back down before the threat of 
war with its modern horrors. Behind the 
scenes he moved on to the next step. 

On Jan. 5, Joseph Beck, the spare and 
elegant Polish Foreign Minister, traveled 
to the Fiihrer’s bower himself. Beck saw 
Hitler—and he saw that apostle of diplo- 
matic dynamism, Foreign Minister Joa- 
chim von Ribbentrop. For the moment, 
all three remained as quiet about their con- 
ference as the snow-covered cliffs above 
Berchtesgaden — which sometimes dis- 
charge avalanches. 


Shock 

On the morning of Mar. 15 the last 
echo of Chamberlain’s cheery peace 
phophecy died away in the slushy streets 
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...and Smigly-Rydz of Poland 


of Prague. After President Emil Hacha of 
the now rump state Czecho-Slovakia had 
come hat in hand to Berlin—as Chancellor 
Schuschnigg of Austria had gone the 
previous year to Berchtesgaden—and ac- 
cepted a midnight ultimatum, the German 
Army occupied Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. The Reich gave Slovakia nomi- 
nal independence, but forced a treaty 
from it granting Germany the right to 
fortify and garrison a portion of the 
area’s Polish border. The southern flank 
of Warsaw’s defensive system had been 
turned. 

Before that shock wore off, the Fiihrer 
led his navy to a bloodless annexation of 
Memel from Lithuania. The maneuver 
placed a strengthened, secure East Prussia 
directly on Poland’s northern flank. 


Encirclement 

Chamberlain is stubborn, literal-minded, 
slow to rise in anger, slow to fall in dis- 
illusionment—the apotheosis of com- 
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mercial Britain, an institution founded on 
credit, on belief in the probity of others. 
Hitler's occupation of Czecho-Slovakia 
and repudiation of a solemn personal 
pledge to the Prime Minister threw his 
policy into bankruptcy. For Europe this 
disillusionment of Chamberlain—and of 
Britain—was the most fateful happening 
since the rise of Hitler. From that time on, 
a complicated battle in power politics was 
epitomized in the struggle between these 
two mutually misunderstanding _indi- 
viduals. 

Chamberlain plunged Britain into such 
a series of obligations to smaller countries 
as had not been undertaken in time of 
peace since Napoleon’s day. Just six days 
after Berlin’s proposals to Warsaw, the 
British Prime Minister offered to aid 
the Poles “in the event of any action 
which clearly threatened Polish independ- 


ence.” 
When Mussolini invaded Albania on 
Good Friday (Apr. 7), Chamberlain 


guaranteed the independence of Greece 
and Rumania. Then by fast work the then 
British Ambassador to Istanbul, Sir Percy 
Loraine, outsmarted the Reich’s  slip- 
pery special envoy, Franz von Papen, 
and on May 12 Turkey joined the peace 
front as the cornerstone of Near East 
defenses. 

To Hitler the “peace front” was simply 
“encirclement”— a term recalling defeat 
and starvation, a policy interpreted as 
aiming at the overthrow of the Reich. On 
Apr. 28, the Fiihrer struck at the fetters 
he saw being placed on Germany. In an 
adroit and biting reply to President Roose- 
velt’s proposal that the independence of 
all European states be guaranteed, he 
offered Poland a 25-year treaty of non- 
aggression in return for the corridor across 
the Corridor and Danzig. Otherwise Berlin 
would consider the 1934 friendship with 
Warsaw void. One week later Colonel 
Beck answered Hitler with a _ concil- 
iatory but firm rejection of the Nazi terms. 
The Fiihrer said no more and bided his 
time. 


Coup 

Directly following the German occupa- 
tion of Prague, Chamberlain hesitantly 
sounded out Moscow on a peace front. 
The Russians, according to their own 
claims, immediately proposed a six-power 
conference in Bucharest and the British 
refused it as “premature.” Then as pres- 
sure on Poland increased, Britain and 
F rance opened formal diplomatic negotia- 
tions with Russia. 

But the Soviets piled up obstacle after 
obstacle, Culminating in a demand that 
the Baltic states of Finland, Latvia, and 
Estonia be “guaranteed” against “internal 
aggression” such as a Nazi coup. Finally, 
both the British and French dispatched 
military missions because the Soviets de- 
manded that obeisance before a political 
agreement was completed. And as they 
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International 


France’s Maginot Line burrows deep 


pored over maps, a mysterious visitor 
arrived in the old Austrian Embassy next 
door. He was Franz von Papen. 


Last Crisis 


By propaganda, speeches, and as much 
action as they dared the Nazis had set up 
claims which they scarcely could give up 
without committing political suicide. Britain 
and France had given such precise pledges 
to Poland that not to fulfill these obliga- 
tions meant destruction of national honor. 
The diplomatic lines and positions were 
drawn hard and fast. The armies had al- 
ready begun to move. 

Only. one factor important enough to 
tilt the scales remained an incalculable: 
the Soviet Union. Behind the walls of the 
Kremlin, Russia’s enigmatic and subtle 
politicians—baiters of Fascism, haters of 
capitalism in general and Britain in par- 
ticular—played the peace front and the 
Germans against one another. And on Aug. 
21, when it was announced that they had 
come to terms with the Nazis, the political 
structure of the world crumbled. Japan 
recoiled from its anti-Comintern partners; 
Spain froze into aloofness, and Italy sud- 
denly veered toward isolation. 

Yet in Berlin there was jubilation as so 
many Nazi dreams faded. The sudden 
about-face over Bolshevism was offset by 
what looked to them like an impregnable 
new strategic line-up: Poland was threat- 
ened with extermination by the German 
Army and perhaps the Russian as well. 


Britain and France, if they tried to keep 
the pledge to Poland, could only pound 
against the great Rhine fortifications, ex- 
change air raids, and impose naval block- 
ade that might very well be vitiated by the 
Reich’s new tie with Moscow. 

To Hitler and other top Nazis—remem- 
bering Britain’s Munich humiliation, sure 
of superiority over Poland, and proud of 
their Soviet coup—it seemed impossible 
that the peace front could rally its stunned 
forces. But it did. 

Hiding the chagrin over the loss of So- 
viet aid, Britain and France again pro- 
claimed their intention to help Poland. 
Britain turned its hitherto unwritten 
pledge into a formal treaty. And, in the 
moment which should have been the one 
of supreme triumph, the Fiihrer hesitated. 
For five days he withheld the blow and 
brooded on the heights of Berchtesgaden. 

Then Hitler flew from Berchtesgaden 
to Berlin and for the next week didn’t 
leave the Chancellery. In his study he 
conferred until dawn with Ribbentrop, 
Géring, and Hess. He skipped meals and 
slept but three hours a day. For relaxa- 
tion he walked for 30 minutes in the 
Chancellery garden. And sometimes, ac- 
cording to diplomats, he stormed, wept, 
and fell into explosive tirades. 


Pause 

Early in the final week of diplomatic 
exchanges, Chamberlain had warned Hit- 
ler not to make the “tragic misunderstand- 
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ing” of assuming that Britain would not 
aid Poland. 

Last week the British Government pub- 
lished this and the subsequent fateful cor- 
respondence. The Fiihrer’s reply began by 
stating that “Poland’s actual provocations 
have become intolerable. It makes no dif- 
ference who is responsible . . . The Ger- 
man-Polish problem must be solved and 
will be solved.” Next, Hitler played his 
trump card: if war resulted, Germany 
now had an “unconditional agreement 
with Russia” and “would no longer have 
to fight on two fronts.” And should Brit- 
ain agree to his terms—perhaps_ the 
Fiihrer thought it would—he would agree 
to guarantee the British Empire. The note 
ended: “If Britain rejects these ideas 
there will be war.” 

On the night of Aug. 29 a messenger 
brought a document page by page across 
the narrow street separating 10 Downing 
Street from the Foreign Office. As it was 
decoded, Chamberlain and Foreign Secre- 
tary Halifax pored over another note from 
Berlin until the small hours of the morning. 
For the first time there was a time limit. 
Germany would accept Britain’s “offer of 
its good offices in obtaining the dispatch to 
Berlin of a Polish emissary with full pow- 

rs.” It counted on arrival of this emissary 
on Aug. 30. 

Adolf Hitler was also up most of the 
night. In the future balancing of pros and 
cons, this night of decisions should bear a 
special mark. For it was a moment when 
the failure of Chamberlain and Hitler to 
estimate each other correctly did most to 
force the outcome. It quickened the pace 
with which Europe was approaching war. 

The British Prime Minister could not 
understand that Hitler seriously meant 
this by “negotiations”: that a Polish en- 
voy had to appear within a few hours to 
accept the German demands in the same 
way Schuschnigg and Hacha had done. 

On Hitler’s side, Nazi strategy had led 
Britain to the point where precedent called 
for another Munich. The Fiihrer did not 
take Britain’s rearmament seriously and 
could not understand that if he imposed 
demands on Poland, Chamberlain would 
be obliged to commit Britain to war over 
that distant country. 





i Acme Cablephoto 
When Hitler rejected ultimatum 


Up to that point fatal miscalculation 
played its part in building up to the cli- 
max. The surprise of a determined adver- 
sary left the choice to Hitler—but only 
the choice between a supreme gamble and 
a backdown. 

Against the gamble was the fact that 
so much tedious diplomacy had spoiled 
Germany’s dreaded weapon—a surprise 
“lightning war.” But two powerful factors 
were in favor of it: the neutralization of 
Russia, and the fact that this might be the 
last chance, since Britain and France must 
outstrip Germany in along armaments race. 

Next day, as the last brief hours of 
peace sped by, Poland ordered a general 
mobilization. But little else happened. 
Four telegrams from London begged Hen- 
derson to persuade Germany to “adopt the 
normal procedure” and not demand a 
Polish envoy immediately. At midnight 
Henderson took a British note to this ef- 
fect to von Ribbentrop. With contempt 
and confidence blazing in his eyes, the 
Foreign Minister shouted at the Ambas- 
sador that he would never take the initia- 
tive and ask the Poles to negotiate. Then 
he read to the dumfounded Henderson a 
long, sixteen-point document. Boiled down, 
it was a German offer to let a plebiscite 
under international auspices decide the 


nationality of the Corridor if Danzig were 
immediately returned to the Reich. 

Now one day was left—Aug. 31. Po. 
land’s Ambassador, Joseph Lipski, asked 
to see Ribbentrop at 9 in the morning. 
Twelve hours later the Foreign Minister 
told him it was too late. That night the 
sixteen points were broadcast, with the an- 
nouncement that the Poles had rejected 
them. Berlin was thronged with Reichstag 
Deputies—waiting to approve the Fiihrer’s 
next victory. No one spoke of war. No one 
knew that Britain had just decreed gen- 
eral mobilization. 


Explosion 

It was Sept. 1. In the Kroll Opera 
House, where three years ago Hitler an- 
nounced the riskiest triumph of his ca- 
reer—the reoccupation of the Rhineland 
—the Swastikas waved again for a 
Reichstag session. At the rostrum again 
stood the Fiihrer—in a severely plain field 
uniform, of a slightly different gray than 
any other. As he began to speak his face 
sagged with fatigue but his voice had the 
lift of exaltation. 

The old hall echoed to the familiar de- 
nunciation of the Versailles Treaty and to 
Hitler’s admission that negotiations with 
Poland had broken down. Then the uni- 
formed Reichstagers stiffened in their 
seats as the harsh voice rang out: “I 
therefore decided to answer Poland in the 
same language it has already employed 
against us for several months . . . Since 
5:45 a.m. we have been returning fire and 
from now on we will answer bomb with 
bomb and he who fights with poison will 
be fought with poison!” 

As thunderous “Sieg Heils” volleyed 
from the benches the Fiihrer stared 
straight ahead: “I now do not want to be 
anything but the first soldier of the Reich. 
I therefore put on the uniform which once 
had been most sacred and dearest to me. I 
will take it off only after victory. Should 
anything happen to me during battle my 
successor will be [Field Marshall] Goring. 
Should anything happen to Géring his suc- 
cessor will be [Party Leader] Hess. Should 
anything happen to him the Senate will 
choose the worthiest from its midst.” 

Then, with a final roar, the Reichstag 
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approved its victory: the formal annexa- 
tion of Danzig to the Reich. 

That night the British House of Com- 
mons assembled in its somber little cham- 
ber. Green anti-air raid shades drawn over 
the windows made it even more shadowy 
than usual. Here and there a khaki uni- 
form stood out among the black coats of 
most M.P.’s. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain rose wearily 
to his feet, but his voice was strong and 
precise: “I do not propose to say many 
words tonight. The time has come when 
action rather than speech is required.” He 
related that Henderson had been instructed 
to demand that Germany withdraw its 
troops from Polish soil and in the event of 
a refusal the diplomat would ask for his 
passports. French Ambassador Robert 
Coulondre had similar orders. 

Then, without bothering about debate, 
Parliament appropriated $2,150,000,000 for 
war expenses and approved compulsory 
military service for all men from 18 to 41. 
That same day in Paris, placards with 
crossed Tricolors went up: notice of general 
mobilization. 

In London the following day, when the 
M.P.’s again assembled—supposedly to 
hear a declaration of war—the Prime Min- 
ister’s place on the long government bench 
was empty. Then Parliament was mys- 
teriously recessed until night, when Cham- 
berlain, looking more gaunt than ever, told 
them that Germany had not replied to the 
ultimatum and that it “may be that the 
delay is caused” by proposals for a five- 
power conference made by Mussolini. 

A sound like a snarl rose from the house. 
When Arthur Greenwood, acting Labor 
party leader, took the floor, a Conserva- 
tive shouted: “Speak for England!” Green- 
wood did—with a virtual demand for im- 
mediate war that brought wave after wave 
of cheers. ’ 

From then on the moments slipped past, 
barbed with anxiety. Britain had given 
Germany its final ultimatum. At 11:30 that 
night the Cabinet met in Downing Street. 
The little alley was as inky as the rest of a 
darkened London, and as black as the fu- 
ture. As the Ministers left their meeting, 
there came from the distance the flashes 
and rumbling of an approaching storm. 





War Side Lights 


Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, in 
his Dutch exile, heard Neville Chamber- 
lain on the radio blame the war on Hitler. 
The man who plunged Germany into the 
1914 war had nothing to say. 


{ The Duke of Windsor waited for an in- 
vitation to return home to fight for his 
country, with the Duchess a volunteer for 
war work, 


{ Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, American 
Ambassador to Poland, and his family had 
a close shave Sunday when a German 


bomb fell near their home on Warsaw’s 
outskirts. In London the same day, Am- 
bassador Joseph Kennedy, his wife, and 
two sons scurried to the embassy’s shelter 
when sirens wailed a false air-raid alarm. 


4 After two final peace appeals, Pope Pius 
XII implored warring nations not to use 
poison gas or bomb civilians, and spent 
long periods praying in his private chapel. 
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Britain’s children learn of war 


Versailles: Finis 


Treaty Already Whittled Away 
Is Finished off by New War 


On Aug. 23 Adolf Hitler wrote to Pre- 
mier Chamberlain that “the question of 
the treatment of European problems on a 
peaceful basis is not a decision which rests 
on Germany but primarily on those who, 
since the crime committed by the Versailles 
dictate, have steadily and consistently 
opposed any peaceful revision.” 

On Aug. 30 an editorial titled “Away 
with Versailles!” appeared in the Popolo 
d'Italia. It was unsigned, but the style 
indicated that the Duce himself was the 
author. The article said that unless the 
Versailles treaty is eliminated there is no 
use, “even on bended knees, in imploring 
Fascist Italy, which has been one of the 
chief sufferers from the Versailles evil, to 
betray herself.” 


Scrap of Paper 

The two dictators were shooting at a 
battered target. Of the fifteen principal 
items of the treaty, only three remain 
completely in effect: the Covenant of the 


League of Nations, the clauses depriving 
Germany of its colonies, and the section 
calling for the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. Furthermore, the 
League is now largely inoperative (Ger- 
many and Italy have both withdrawn), 
and the Labor Office is entirely nonpolitical. 

Of the clauses that have fallen into 
discard, about half had become obsolete 
by the time Hitler became Chancellor in 
1933. Although the guarantee clauses of 
the treaty provided that the progressive 
withdrawal of the Allied army of occupa- 
tion from the Rhineland was not to be 
completed until 1935, the last foreign 
soldier left in 1930. 

The next year the reparation payments, 
twice scaled down, were stopped with the 
Hoover moratorium. Part IX of the pact, 
which included elaborate provisions for 
payment of reparations by Germany, be- 
came obsolete simultaneously. 

Large sections of other clauses had 
gradually been allowed to fall into dis- 
card in the first decade after the Armistice. 
Many points merely established conditions 
and procedures for resumption of normal 
relations after the war, and hence lost im- 
portance soon after the treaty was signed. 
One part called for the exchange of prison- 
ers and future care of the graves of war 
dead, most of which were in France. The 
clause calling for the trial of the Kaiser was 
never implemented. 

According to the terms of Part V—the 
military, naval and air clauses—Germany 
was forbidden to maintain strong land, 
sea, or air forces. The German Republic 
claimed that France was breaking the 
treaty by not disarming also. Finally, 
efforts for general disarmament were 
started in 1932, but the Geneva Con- 
ference folded up in 1934 with nothing 
accomplished. That year the German 
budget provided for an increase of 821,- 
000,000 marks for armement expenses. 

Next year Hitler formally denounced the 
armaments clauses of the treaty and rein- 
troduced conscription in Germany—first 
of the Fiihrer’s spectacular moves to de- 
stroy the pact without the consent of the 
other nations that had signed it. And the 
next year (1936) German troops marched 
into the Rhineland, which the treaty said 
should be demilitarized forever. In 1935, 
also, Britain tacitly sanctioned the end of 
the naval clauses by signing a naval agree- 
ment with Germany. And Germany began 
refortification of the Helgoland naval base 
in defiance of the treaty. 

Then followed the assault on the political 
clauses and boundary settlements agreed 
on at Versailles. The political section which 
Germans found most intolerable was the 
war-guilt clause. Hitler formally _re- 
nounced it. 

The first territorial change took place 
by mutual agreement of the signatories. 
This was the return of the Sarr to Ger- 
many as a result of the plebiscite of 1935. 
That is the only point where the German 
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western frontiers with Denmark, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France, and Switzerland have 
been altered since 1919—although Den- 
mark, Belgium, and France have former 
Reich territory that was given to them by 
the treaty. 

The main changes have been in the 
east. At Versailles, Germany agreed to re- 
spect the independence of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Poland. A Nazi putsch in 
Vienna failed in 1934, but in 1938 the 
Reich took over Austria. The same thing 
happened in Czecho-Slovakia, starting in 
September 1938 and ending last March, 
when he went beyond the original claim to 
the Sudetenland, adding non-Germanic Bo- 
hemia and Moravia also. Memel, which had 
been detached from East Prussia and given 
to Lithuania by the League of Nations, was 
taken back early this year. 

That carried out all Hitler’s revisionist 
program except for recovery of Danzig, 
the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia, and the 
former German colonies. And last week 
these remaining clauses of the old treaty 
disappeared, not into the wastebasket, but 
into the blaze of a new war. 


The Little States 


Neighbors of War Powers 
Proclaim Strict Neutrality 


From the Scandinavian peninsula to the 
Mediterranean, the little countries of 
Europe hurried last week to establish their 
positions as neutrals. Actual declarations 
of war by Britain and France found them 
already prepared for the emergency: de- 
fense forces had been called up, nations 
put on a war footing, and neutrality 
proclaimed. 


Be.terum: King Leopold III was a boy 
of 12 when the Germans overran his 
country in 1914, in spite of Germany’s 
pledge to respect Belgian neutrality, to 
attack France. On Aug. 26 this year the 
German Ambassador told the young ruler 
that Germany’s note of Oct. 13, 1937, 
making a similar pledge, remained in 
force. The day before Leopold had decreed 
partial mobilization, putting Belgium in 
a state of “active defense.” Newspapers 
were told to refrain from comment that 


might prejudice the country’s neutrality. 
Leopold then joined with Queen Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands in an offer to 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Poland to mediate the German-Polish 
dispute. Poland rejected it, saying Ger- 
many had previously turned a deaf ear to 
such proposals. 


Tue Neruertanps: Holland remained 
neutral throughout the World War. On 
Aug. 26, 1939, the German Minister told 
Wilhelmina: “The Reich will respect the 
inviolability and integrity of the Nether- 
lands in all circumstances.” In 1914 
Holland was the first country to mobilize 
officially; this year—on Aug. 28—it again 
became the first to do so. The same day 
the Queen made a broadcast to her sub- 
jects, declaring the Netherlands would try 
to remain aloof as it successfully did be- 
fore. Within 24 hours, 650,000 first-line 
troops were in uniform and—to preserve 
strict neutrality—all frontiers were 
guarded, as was the coast. Roads, bridges, 
and dikes were mined—the dikes to be 
blown up, if need be, to repel invaders by a 
flood of water. 





How the Combatants Shape Up for the Long Pull 


The outbreak of war last week brought 
relatively poor Nazi Germany face to face 
with two empires which could summon 
economic reserves and additional man 
power from every corner of the world. The 
relative strength in men and raw ma- 
terials (man-power figures based on total 
male population of 15 to 49 as listed in the 
League of Nations Armaments Year Book): 


Germany: Greater Germany has a popula- 
tion of 88,000,000 (compared with 67,800,000 
in 1914). More than 2,000,000 men are mo- 
bilized and 1,000,000 more are hastening to join 
them. The remaining trained reserve amounts 
to about 1,000,000. Total potential man power 
is 17,739,000. In a military sense, however, 
Germany’s central position makes up to a con- 
siderable extent for the superior total man 
power and resources of its enemies. 

Of the 22 raw materials considered vital for 
the conduct of war,* Germany produces in suf- 
ficient quantities only potash, zinc, coal, and 
nitrates, and must import foodstuffs to the 
value of $390,000,000 yearly. 


Po.anp: Has less than half the population of 
Germany (34,775,700). The army had mobi- 
lized 1,200,000 men—nearly half the total 
trained reserve of 3,000,000—before hostilities 
started on Sept. 1. The total potential man 
power is 7,795,000. But Poland is self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs and rich in three vital raw mate- 
rials: coal, iron, and oil. 


France: Almost 3,000,000 of the republic’s 
42,013,500 population were under arms before 
war started and the remaining 2,000,000 trained 





*Nitrates, coal, iron ore, oil, copper, lead, 
sulphur, cotton, mica, rubber, chromite, alumi- 
num, zinc, wool, manganese, phosphates, potash, 


mercury, tungsten, tin, antimony, nickel. 


reserves are quickly mobilizing. The potential 
man power is 10,001,000. France is almost self- 
sufficient in food, but of the raw materials 
needed produces only iron ore, nickel, anti- 
mony, potash, phosphates, aluminum, coal, 
and nitrates. 

In addition, France has a colonial empire 
which in the last war contributed more than 
half a million combatants and millions of tons 
of supplies. At present native troops number 
only 181,000, but during a long war the em- 
pire’s population of 64,946,975 would serve as a 
reservoir of men. Throughout the empire, more- 
over, are found most of the essential war ma- 
terials—coal in Indo-China, oil in North Africa, 
minerals and agricultural products in various 
possessions. 


British 

Unrrep Kincpom: The world’s greatest naval 
power has so far put only 600,000 of its 44,- 
937,450 population under arms and has no 
more trained reserves. Its potential man power 
is 12,043,000. Almost entirely dependent on 
foreign trade, it produces in quantity only coal, 
iron ore, and nitrates, and imports four-fifths 
of its food supplies. These deficiencies, however, 
are largely made up by the overseas empire 
which has, in addition, a potential military man 
power of 30,000,000. 


Canapa: In an empire-wide broadcast Sun- 
day afternoon, Prime Minister MacKenzie King 
declared that his government would seek the 
dominion Parliament’s authority, at its meet- 
ing Thursday of this week, “for effective coop- 
eration by Canada at the side of Britain.” Al- 
ready the 50,000-man militia, the Naval Serv- 
ice, and the Air Force were mobilized. Already, 
too, Canada was organized to send the mother 
country a steady flow of wheat and other vital 
foodstuffs, nickel and other minerals, planes 
and munitions, as during the last war. The na- 


tion has a potential man power of 2,795,000 
out »f a population of 10,376,800. 


AustraLia: Twelve hours after Britain de- 
clared war, Prime Minister Robert G. Menzies 
followed suit for this dominion. So far Australia 
has only its 77,000-man militia under arms, 
but, with a population of 6,866,590, has a po- 
tential man power of 1,874,000. Its chief value 
to the empire will be as an arsenal in the Pa- 
cific; 23 new munitions annexes will be in pro- 
duction by the end of the year. 


New ZeaANp: Also declaring war, this do- 
minion had a complete war plan and a 16,000- 
man militia ready for the contingency. New 
Zealand has a potential man power of 396,000 
out of a population of 1,573,810. Both it and 
Australia, however, are faced with the problem 
of a deficiency in oil. 


Union or Soutn Arrica: The least enthusi- 
astic dominion is South Africa, which has a 
strong Boer Nationalist party and a pro-Nazi 
German population of 3,500. At the minimum, 
however, it will take care of its own defenses. 
Of a total man power of 529,000 and a popula- 
tion of 9,589,900, there are 15,000 under arms. 
South Africa is industrially self-contained and 
industrially equipped to supply clothes, fuel, 
and machinery for itself and munitions for 
the empire. 


Inp1a: On its way to becoming a dominion, 
India has the largest garrison and field force of 
any overseas empire unit. This is made up of 
55,000 of the British Regular Army and 161,000 
of the Indian forces. In addition, many of the 
princes of the Indian States have private 
armies, some of which will probably be offered 
for active service as during the last war. Then 
India sent 800,000 combatants and 400,000 
noncombatants overseas, furnished large sup- 
plies of food and war materials, and spent 
$750,000,000. 
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SwiTZERLAND: Last week Italy joined 
Germany in promising to observe Swiss 
neutrality. Switzerland also had been in- 
yited to join the Oslo Powers’ neutrality 
bloc but declined, not wishing to risk 
being involved with other nations. On 
Sept. 1 general mobilization of 400,000 was 
ordered and Col. Henri Guisan became the 
fourth Swiss general in nearly a century— 
colonel is the highest peacetime rank. The 
country went on a war basis, with food, 
coal, and gasoline rationed. 


Luxemsure: The once-German little 
Grand Duchy, which the Kaiser’s forces 
took over during the World War, got a 
pledge that the Reich would respect its 
neutrality this time. Its steel mills were 
still running but exports of arms and 
munitions were banned. Customs and 
gendarme brigades were strengthened. 


Eme: The Irish were not worried be- 
cause, unlike Northern Ireland, Eire was 
not enemy territory to Germany. Never- 
theless, when Germany attacked Poland 
Premier Eamon De Valera immediately 
mobilized 25,000 reserves. That night Dub- 
lin, Cork, and other cities had their first 
blackouts. The Premier reiterated his 
policy declared last February—to keep 
Eire neutral—and he announced that the 
German Minister had told him the Reich 
would respect the country’s neutrality. 


ScanDINAVIA: Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark were also assured by Ger- 
many that their neutrality would be re- 
spected. The Foreign Ministers of those 
four countries, who‘had hurried home from 
the Oslo Powers conference at Brussels, re- 
sumed their discussions at Oslo last week 
and jointly proclaimed complete neutrality. 
They continued their efforts to work out a 
common neutrality policy and assure them- 
selves ample food and other essential sup- 
plies. One of their problems was to prevent 
belligerent aircraft from flying over their 
territories. 


Denmark: The only Scandinavian coun- 
try to accept Germany’s offer of nonaggres- 


Anti-aircraft gunners in Chamberlain’s back yard and sandbags at Buckingham Palace 


sion pacts last spring—manned all its mine 
layers and called up 45,000 men. Norway 
banned all exports except fish, wood, iron 
ore, and iron pyrites. 


Battic States: Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania all proclaimed their neutrality. 


PortucaL: The Portuguese Govern- 
ment declared its intention of remaining 
neutral in spite of the difficulties involved 
—among them its alliance with Britain, 
which was reaffirmed. 


Ba.xans: Premier Dragisha Cvetkovich 
declared Yugoslavia would fight only if 
directly attacked, though War Minister 
Milan Medic asked the army to be ready 
at a moment’s notice to make any sacri- 
fice for the nation. King Carol presided at 
a Cabinet meeting which proclaimed 
Rumanian neutrality; then more reserves 
were called up, making a million men under 
arms. Bulgaria decided on strict neutrality, 
banned the export of raw materials, and 
canceled public meetings. The Hungarian 
Cabinet declared a state of emergency and 
issued decrees censoring the press and re- 
stricting the right of assembly. 





The Bystanders 


Italy, Russia, Spain, Japan 
on Side Lines as War Starts 


As recently as a fortnight ago the Soviet 
Union, Japan, and Italy all were cata- 
logued as certain belligerents in any ma- 
jor war. Even Spain seemed firmly tied to 
the Nazi-Fascist group. But last week, 
when the dust cleared away from one of 
history’s strangest diplomatic stampedes, 
all four were on the side lines as at least 
temporary neutrals. 


Russia 

The Nazi propaganda machine wrung 
every advantage it could out of the alarm 
which the Nazi-Bolshevik pact had caused 
in Britain and France. Foreign corre- 
spondents in Berlin were fed inside hints 
that the nonaggression treaty might be con- 
verted into a military partnership of the two 
powerful dictatorships, with dismember- 
ment of Poland as the first objective. 

To accent the threat, a new Soviet Am- 
bassador arrived in Berlin on Saturday. 
Aboard the same plane were a new secre- 
tary of the embassy and a mysterious 
“Russian military mission.” 

Not until next day did the Germans 
admit that the “mission” actually was 
only a new military attaché and his staff. 
However, the new attaché, Corps Comdr. 
Maxim A. Purkoyeff, had plenipotentiary 
powers usually given only to diplomats. 

There was significance in the back- 
ground of the new envoy also. He was 
Alexander Shkvartzeff, a textile expert 
relatively new in diplomacy. An Ambassa- 
dor well versed in raw-material and in- 
dustrial questions might be handy in case 
of a prolonged war. In addition, Vladimir 
Perlow, the new secretary, was until the 
day of his appointment to Berlin the in- 
terpreter and confidential secretary of 
Premier and Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotoff. 


Arrival of a new ambassador and of the 
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Japanese soldiers and an anti-tank gun captured from the Russians 


military men formally established the 
Nazi-Soviet friendship as a working affair. 
But earlier in the week there had been 
signs of wavering on the Russian side. The 
Supreme Soviet inexplicably delayed in 
ratifying Stalin’s new nonaggression pact 
with Hitler. For three days the legislators 
stalled. They discussed the agricultural tax 
and a new conscription bill. The treaty 
was at the bottom of the agenda. 

Reports spread that Russia was trying 
to delay or prevent a German invasion of 
Poland. The Moscow radio announced 
ominously that the “western frontiers” 
were being strengthened. 

Just as abruptly the tactics were re- 
versed. Molotoff suddenly presented the 
pact to the Soviet at a night session and 
it was ratified without debate. The Foreign 
Commissar spoke for more than an hour, 
blaming the Allies for their insincerity and 
describing in glowing terms the advantage 
to the world of German-Soviet friendship. 
Molotoff said: 

“Today we are no longer enemies, as 
yesterday . .. When Germany expressed a 
desire to improve political relations, there 
was no reason to refuse. How, it may be 
asked, could the Soviet Union make a 
political agreement with a Fascist govern- 
ment? It was not an agreement with the 
internal system of another state, but 
between two states. The Soviet Union 
stands for mutual noninterference in in- 
ternal affairs between states.” 

Molotoff did not mention Maxim 
Litvinoff by name, although the former 
Foreign Commissar was sitting among the 
deputies. But he nevertheless rebuked 
Litvinoff for his years of effort to induce 





the western democracies to cooperate with 
Russia. 

“In our own country, too,” the premier 
said, “there were shortsighted people 
obsessed by simple anti-Fascist activities, 
who overlooked the danger attending 
machinations by provocateurs in the so- 
called democratic countries.” 


Japan 

All last week Japanese troop and supply 
trains jammed the railroads of Korea and 
Manchukuo. Harbin, Hsinking, and Muk- 
den, the main cities of Manchukuo, were 
blacked out against air raids almost as 
thoroughly as were the big capitals of Eu- 
rope. Passenger trains climbed mountain 
passes or crossed the plains with blinds 
drawn and lights dimmed. 

The’ troop trains were headed for tu. 
frontiers of Outer Mongolia. New and well- 
mechanized Mongolian and Soviet Russian 
forces had appeared there just at the mo- 
ment that Russia and Germany signed the 
nonaggression pact which apparently 
ruined the Japanese alliance with the 
Reich. 

But the new Cabinet of Gen. Nobuyuki 
Abe stepped cautiously in choosing its of- 
ficial position. Abe kept the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs in his own hands and, fail- 
ing to get General Isogai, selected Gen. 
Shunroku Hata as War Minister. Hata had 
been serving as chief aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, a position that stamps him as a 
relative conservative. Previously he com- 
manded the Japanese expeditionary force 
in the Yangtze Valley during the drive 
on Hankow. 

After several meetings, it finally decided 
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on neutrality and to “concentrate . . . on 
a settlement of the China affair.” Such 
stand indicated that the country no longer 
felt bound by the alliance with Germany; 
but it also left the way clear to take ad- 
vantage of future developments. One such 
prospect might be reconciliation with Ger- 
many and, through that, an end to the 
old feud with Russia. 

For the moment, however, General Abe’s 
government showed more interest in pros- 
pects of reconciliation with the democra- 
cies. After a three-hour meeting on Sunday 
of this week, the Cabinet tentatively de- 
cided to seek assurances from London, 
Paris, and Washington that they would 
not interfere with Japanese operations in 
China. 


Spain 

Immediately the Nazi-Bolshevik pact 
was announced, France and Britain re- 
doubled their efforts to swing Generalis- 
simo Franco away from the Axis orbit and 
into the democracies’ camp. Both Marshal 
Philippe Pétain and Sir Maurice Peterson, 
the French and British Ambassadors, hur- 
ried to consult Col. Juan Beigbeder, the 
new Foreign Minister. From him the dip- 
lomats got Spain’s unofficial promise to re- 
main neutral—which the Generalissimo de- 
clared officially this Tuesday. 

The civil war was too recent a memory 
for the Spaniards to want to consider fight- 
ing so soon again. The peasants were busy 
gathering the last of the harvest and the 
people were enjoying their first white 
bread in a long time. Then, too, Spain still 
had all the problems of reconstruction 
to face. 

Finally, Franco had no intention of risk- 
ing the internal dissension that a war might 
foster, and as a precaution he appointed 
Gen. Juan Vigon head of a Supreme Gen- 
eral Staff to handle the emergency. And on 
Sunday he broadcast an appeal to the gov- 
ernments “in whose hands rests the un- 
leashing of an unprecedented catastrophe” 
to prevent the war spreading farther. 

Meanwhile, German ships raced to Span- 
ish ports for safety: 30 to Vigo and three to 
Pontevedra, while others headed elsewhere. 


Italy 

When Austria delivered its ultimatum 
to Serbia on July 23, 1914, Italy, although 
a member of the Triple Alliance (Ger- 
many and Austria were the others), 
joined with Britain in trying to prevent 
the outbreak of the World War. Then on 
Aug. 3—one day before war began—King 
Victor Emmanuel’s country declared its 
neutrality. 

On May 24, 1915, the Italians entered 
the war on the side of the Allies—after 
they had been promised a share in the 
war spoils by the secret Treaty of London, 
signed on Apr. 26 with Britain, France, 
and Russia. 

Last week Premier Mussolini, in spite 
of his Axis ties with Hitler, worked des- 
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perately with Britain to stave off another 
war. Then on Sept. 1—the day Hitler 
jaunched his attack on Poland and two 
days before Britain and France declared 
war on Germany—the Duce’s Council of 
Ministers issued a communiqué announc- 
ing Italy’s neutrality in these terms: 
“Italy will take no initiative whatever 
toward the military operations.” 

The communiqué stated that Italy’s 
military measures—a million men were 
guarding key points—were and would re- 
main “purely precautionary” and were 
“adequate” for that purpose. The pattern, 
however, was unlike that of 1914. This 
time the declaration of Italian neutrality 
—at least for the present—was made with 
the approval of the Duce’s partner in the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. In his Reichstag speech 
the same day, Hitler had thanked Italy 
for its “support” and said he did not want 
to ask for “foreign assistance.” And he 
sent the same message in a letter to the 
Duce, which read: 

“I thank you most cordially for the 
diplomatic and political aid that you have 
lately accorded to Germany and to her 
rights. I am sure of the ability to accom- 
plish the task assigned to us with the 
military forces of Germany. I therefore 
do not believe there will be need in the 
circumstances of Italian military aid. I 
thank you, Duce, also for all that you will 
do in the future for the common cause 
of Fascism and National Socialism.” 

But the decision was not reached non- 
chalantly. All week lights blazed until far 
in the night in the windows of the Duce’s 
Palazzo Venezia and the Palazzo Chigi, 
the Italian Foreign Office. Sir Percy Lo- 
raine and André Francois-Poncet, the 
British and French Ambassadors, called 
repeatedly on Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano. The wires between Rome 
and London, Paris and Berlin hummed 
with important dispatches. 





— 


The Duce’s country was not in a state 
of mind for war, and the Fascist press 
made no effort to whip up enthusiasm. 
For one thing, the King opposed war. 
Although Victor Emmanuel merely passed 
President Roosevelt’s peace plea on to the 
Duce in routine fashion, he exerted pres- 
sure behind the scenes. According to re- 
liable people in Rome, the King had 
threatened to abdicate rather than let his 
country share responsibility with Ger- 
many for the second world war. 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Army Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was reported to have 
sided with the monarch. In any event, 
Mussolini made one gesture to appease 
the Crown: he gave Crown Prince Hum- 
bert one of the two army commands. 
Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, veteran of the 
Ethiopian campaign, got the other. 

Throughout the fateful week, the Ital- 
ian people never showed a doubt that the 
Duce would keep them out of war. The 
public was so calm, in fact, that news- 
papers had to stress the gravity of the 
situation. 

On Aug. 31 Mussolini was acclaimed by 
10,000 when he appeared for a minute on 
his balcony. Next day, after the neu- 
trality announcement, he could have had 
the ovation of his lifetime. Instead, he 
banned all public demonstrations. Hour 
after hour thousands converged on the 
Palazzo Venezia, but a large police force 
kept them moving. Even the changing of 
the guard ceremony, which usually draws 
crowds to the piazza, was canceled. And 
vendors were not allowed to shout the 
news but had to peddle their papers in 
silence. 

The government canceled the nightly 
blackouts, and only one street light in 
three was dimmed. The relieved people 
willingly resigned themselves to meatless 
cays, no coffee, and the ban on private 
automobiles. Rail traffic with France was 
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Italian commanders: Crown Prince Humbert and Marshal Graziani 





resumed and it was reported transatlantic 
shipping would start again also. 

Italian newspapers showed neutrality 
by printing both Polish and German war 
communiqués in full. Editorials were pro- 
German. But Neville Chamberlain’s speech 
to Parliament on Sept. 1 appeared in full, 
with the Prime Minister’s tribute to the 
Duce’s work for peace appearing in bold- 
face type. The Italian radio thrice broad- 
cast a translation of it. 





Significance 


Although the German- Soviet pact 
spoiled all hopes of Russian support for 
the democracies, it was not entirely un- 
welcome, for it played a big part in mak- 
ing at least temporary neutrals of Japan, 
Spain, and Italy. 

Russia’s role as an ally of Germany, 
either sending supplies or actually fighting, 
was still obscure. But Japan’s new alarm 
at the prospect of a clash with the Soviet 
Union made the hitherto inevitable show- 
down between East and West less likely. 

France was apparently convinced it 
would not have to fight Spain on its “third 
frontier” along the Pyrenees. It also was 
doubted whether Generalissimo Franco 
would risk being drawn into war by let- 
ting the Germans use Spanish sea and air 
bases or supplying them with minerals 
and other raw materials. 

Of all these neutrals, however, Italy was 
the one which got the most attention from 
both groups of belligerents. The negotia- 
tions that went on last week are certain to 
be continued: Britain and France will woo 
Italy with the concessions Fascists have 
repeatedly demanded in Tunisia, Jibuti, 
and the Suez Canal to get the Italians on 
their side, or, failing that, their promise 
not to aid Germany. Italy did not im- 
mediately declare neutrality officially; it 
merely announced it would not go to war 
but omitted mentioning whether it would 
continue to support the Axis. Mussolini, of 
course, may recall how the Allies . went 
back on the promises they made to get 
World War aid. But the bouquets tossed 
to him last week by both Chamberlain and 
Daladier showed plainly where their hopes 
lay. 

In the meantime, Italy’s neutrality had 
an immediate effect on war plans. Franco- 
British strategy had contemplated an in- 
vasion over the Alps as a way to a flank 
attack on Germany through the Brenner 
Pass, but now must search for another 
weak spot. 

Nor is this the only way that the Duce 
as a noncombatant may be helpful to Hit- 
ler. Britain and France profited from his 
neutrality to the extent that their Medi- 
terranean bases at Malta, Gibraltar, and 
on the African coast are freed from the 
threat of Italian attack. But Italy as a 
neutral might import war supplies for Ger- 
many—provided they could pass through 
the Anglo-French fleets and the United 
States neutrality laws (see page 25). 
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Newsweek’s War Coverage 
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urope has exploded. Newsweek is ready. Its readers will get a dife _ 
ferent kind of war coverage than was ever before available. 
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Newsweek will give not only the war’s events, but those events in their 
proper perspective and importance ... with their significance. 
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To do this successfully, Newsweek will be concerned not only with 
front-line action but with behind-the-lines and behind-the-scenes activi- 
ties in the ministries and chancelleries of the warring nations . . . where 
men, trained to Newsweek’s tri-focal formula of news reporting, back- 
ground, and significance, will pierce the fog of propaganda, confusion, 
and censorship. 


How is this being done? This summer, Joseph B. Phillips, head of News- 
week’s Foreign Affairs staff, went to Europe. His mission was twofold: 
he wanted to get a close-up view of the situation, and he set up special 
machinery to move into operation as hostilities began. That machinery 
is now functioning smoothly. 
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Special war correspondents, schooled in Newsweek’s formula of sig- 
nificant news, are working out of our London Bureau, out of Paris, 
Berlin, and Rome. 


Others are stationed in Moscow and Madrid. This is of vital impor- 
tance, as experience has shown that major neutral nations are funnels 
through which pour much of the significant background news. 







Just as important is Washington, where Newsweek’s Bureau, headed by 
Ernest Lindley, will keep its fingers on the world’s diplomatic pulse as 
it beats in the nation’s capital. 











Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua (U.S.A., Ret.), former Chief of U.S. In- 
fantry, and official American Observer during the recent Spanish War, 
an has joined Newsweek’s editorial staff as its authority on military af- 
fairs. His signed interpretation of the week’s military operations will ap- 
pear in “War Week,” a new department beginning in next week’s issue. 











~~. has added the far-flung resources of the United Press, 
augmenting its already extensive coverage with U.P.’s vast or- 
ganization. 












All this, in addition to Newsweek’s able staff of foreign authorities, 


among whom seven have had a total of fifty years’ experience abroad, j 
since the World War. 






Naturally, considerable added expense is entailed. But that is of minor 
importance because . . . a well-informed public is America’s great- 
est security. ’ \ 
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America Stirred by New War 


but Set on Staying Neutral 


Curb on Foreign Travel 
Is First of Drastic Measures 
to Keep Out of Trouble 


Though none fell on the United States 
last week, the German and Polish shells 
that ushered in the European war ended 
a way of life for Americans no less than 
for Britons and Frenchmen. Millions who 
had gone to bed on Saturday wondering 
what would happen to Europe wakened 
on Sunday to ask each other another 
question: “What is going to happen to 
us?” 

Fathers and mothers glanced apprehen- 
sively at their sons—and tried not to think 
what they could not help thinking. Would 
American blood again be spilled “to make 
the world safe for democracy?” And even 
if it never came to that, would the war 
not affect every life in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? There was talk that an industrial 
boom, at least a limited one, was in pros- 
pect. Men who had all but forgotten how 


to work thought of the roaring factories 
turning out war orders (though business- 
men speculated whether the price of those 
orders might not be stricter government 
regulation). Farmers again glimpsed the 
mirage of $2 wheat. Plans—everyone’s 
plans—were changed, “subject to what 
happened over there.” 


Paradox 


Americans did not want their sons to 
die; but Americans were hardly neutral 
in spirit. They huddled about their radios 
(see page 42), speaking angrily of the 
“invasion” of Poland, though the word 
implied a prejudgment of war guilt. They 
jammed movie theaters to hiss newsreels 
of Hitler and to cheer George VI and “the 
gallant Poles.” Even veterans of the last 
war, though they memorialized Congress 
and the President to keep the country out 
of war, cheered speakers who wanted it 
to get in (see page 28). 

Statesmen and newspaper commenta- 
tors, too, spoke with more sincerity than 
conviction of “the strictest neutrality.” 
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Ex-President Herbert Hoover, who last 
spring admitted that Americans could not 
remain indifferent to the bombing of de- 
fenseless cities, said the country “must” 
stay out. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, wartime 
commander of the American Second 
Army, doubted it could. A surprising num- 
ber of newspapers of all political faiths 
echoed the sentiments of The Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald-Journal: “We think that 
Americans generally want to see Great 
Britain and France triumph, and that a 
majority of our people want to help them 
with munitions, food, and raw materials— 
if not armed force.” And the Newark 
(N.J.) News footnoted: “What causes 
Americans even to discuss the chance of 
our becoming a belligerent is Hitler.” 
Few newspapers would have cared or 
dared to say such things in the equally 
gloomy late summer of 1914. Yet the ap- 
parent bias of 1939 came as no surprise. 
For years the Gallup survey and other in- 
dicators of popular feeling have shown a 
steadily rising mistrust of Hitler and Hit- 
ler’s Germany. Last week, in answer to the 
question: “Would you like to see England, 
France, and Poland agree to Germany’s 
demands?” 88 per cent replied in the nega- 
tive. And in the West Central and West 
areas, where isolationist sentiment tra- 
ditionally flourishes, the “noes” ran to 95 
and 94 per cent respectively. The man in 
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the street wanted no fight, but Americans 
were fighting mad—and made no attempt 
to hide the fact. 


Mandate 


To President Roosevelt, the steady 
growth of anti-aggressor feeling through- 
out the country might have seemed almost 
a personal triumph. For the policy of 
fighting the dictators with “measures 
stronger than mere words” is the only 
initially unpopular one he has managed to 
educate the public into accepting. When 
he first suggested it in the 1937 Chicago 
“quarantine speech,” Americans drew 
back in horror. 

But the President and his State Depart- 
ment stuck doggedly to their “educating,” 
with only an occasional setback like the 
incident of the airplane crash that dis- 
closed a quasisecret understanding with 
the French (Newsweek,. Feb. 6). 

In the circumstances, those who accuse 
the President of pursuing a dangerous 
foreign policy might have expected him to 
interpret the revulsion against Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Poland as a “mandate” to pur- 
sue even more daring policies. He did not. 
As lights burned later and later at the 
White House and the State Department 
last week end, Mr. Roosevelt appealed to 
the belligerents not to bomb open cities, 
studied thousands of reports from the war 
zone, speeded the evacuation of the 60,000 
Americans still stranded in Europe, and 
conferred with the nation’s Defense chiefs 
—Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring, 
Assista:\. Secretary Louis Johnson, Acting 
Secretary of the Navy Charles Edison, 
Admiral Harold Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff—on the state of the 
country’s preparedness. 

On Sunday night he went to the radio 
to calm and caution the American people: 
“Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or 
falsely talk of America sending its armies 





to European fields . . . It is serious enough 
and tragic enough to every American 
family . . . to live in a world that is torn 
by wars on other continents . . . It is our 
national duty to use every effort to keep 
them out of the Americas... 

“This nation will remain a neutral na- 
tion, but I cannot ask that every Ameri- 
can remain neutral in thought as well... 
I hope the United States will keep out of 
this war. I believe that it will. And I give 
you assurances that every effort of your 
government will be directed toward that 
end. As long as it remains within my power 
to prevent it, there will be no blackout of 
peace in the United States.” 

Aside from ordering the delay of the 
German liner Bremen the President did 
nothing last week that could be con- 
strued as a departure from the strictest 
letter of neutrality. Yet there were ample 
indications that he meant to exercise the 
popular mandate to help the democracies 
in every way short of war. 

The first step was to keep the flow of 
war necessities running eastward, a step 
immediately threatened by invocation of 
the Neutrality Act, with its mandatory 
ban on arms. Reluctant as he must have 
been to halt the delivery of vital airplanes 
to France and England, the President took 
immediate steps to proclaim the formal 
imposition of the automatic embargo, as 
well as the nation’s strict neutrality under 
international law. At an emergency Cabi- 
net meeting on Monday Mr. Roosevelt con- 
ferred with Attorney General Frank Murphy 
on existing laws to prevent wartime profi- 
teering, described by the latter as “inad- 
equate,” and it was indicated they discussed 
supplementary legislation to be submitted 
to the special session of Congress. 

Meanwhile, the war came hourly closer 
to Americans. In Washington the Mar- 
quess of Lothian, the new British Ambas- 
sador, in his first press conference im- 
pressed on correspondents the gravity of 


Washington war vigil: lights burned past midnight in the White House .. . 


England’s decision and the excellence of 
his qualifications as Britain’s No. 1 propa- 
gandist in the United States. At the New 
York World’s Fair, where talk of with- 
drawal of most of the foreign exhibits 
had brought Presidential intercession and 
a promise that they would reopen next 
year “if possible,” armed guards were 
thrown about the pavilions of belligerents, 
And on Monday Americans read with hor- 
ror of the sinking of the British liner 
Athenia, with 314 of their countrymen 
aboard. That night Secretary Hull an- 
nounced that no passports would be valid 
for traveling to any country in Europe un- 
less submitted to the State Department 
with documentary evidence of the absolute 
necessity for such travel. 





Significance 


The President fully understands that 
the majority of Americans want to aid 
the democracies but do not want to send 
an army overseas. As a matter of fact, 
since that is precisely his own position, he 
does not regard it as being paradoxical. 

He believes that, by adhering to the 
so-called Bryan _ neutrality principles 
(avoid all possible hazards by limiting the 
exposure of United States ships and na- 
tionals in war zones, eschewing financial 
involvement, and refusing to allow isolat- 
ed “incidents” to be exploited) this coun- 
try can help Britain and France, nourish 
a mild war boom, and stay out of war itself. 

Yet he will go just as far as Congress 
and the public let him in aiding the de- 
mocracies. Already there is talk in Wash- 
ington of trying to relax the Johnson Act 
against the day when Britain and France 
will have exhausted their cash. Clamping 
down of the arms embargo, even for a 
few weeks, will hurt London and Paris, 
especially in the matter of airplanes, since 
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aircraft factories here have not been able 
to ship all their orders. (The aircraft com- 
panies were guaranteed full payment by 
France and Britain, but could deliver no 
planes after invocation of the embargo.) 

Some observers think Mr. Roosevelt is 
banking on a cry for help from the democ- 
racies turning public opinion against the 
isolationists in Congress (although a last 
week’s Gallup survey showed that only 
50 per cent favored changing the Neutral- 
ity Act, as against 57 per cent in April). 
If that strategy worked, the President 
might get what he wants—though there is 
little likelihood of his ever persuading 
Congress to open the country’s purse to 
Europe again. 

In any event, the Administration must 
move slowly, formulating its course on a 
day-to-day basis. 





Indian Ferment 
Federation Is Again Spatting 
With Ickes Over Payoff Plan 


In April 1934 a group of Indians met 
in Washington, D.C., and formed the 
American Indian Federation on the propo- 
sition that the Interior Department’s Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs was a needless bu- 
reaucracy and that the redskins were 
capable of handling their own business. 
With Joseph Bruner, a full-blooded Creek 
of Sapulpa, Okla., as national president, 
the federation expanded its membership 
to include representatives of 33 tribes and 
continued to attack the Indian bureau. 

Last April the federation thought it was 
on the road to success when it persuaded 
Sen. Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma and Rep. 
Usher L. Burdick of North Dakota to in- 
troduce bills which would abolish the In- 
dian bureau and settle outstanding Indian 
clams against the government on a 
$3,000-a-head basis, in return for which 
the Indians would assume the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. In brief, the problem 
was to be settled by paying some 300,000 
squaws and braves a total of $900,000,- 
000. 

To Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, this seemed like “sheer madness.” 
He dictated a letter to Burdick, pointing 
out that he had previously termed the 
federation’s plan a “racket” and scoring 
the organization’s tactics. 

Last week in Mandan, N.D., the feder- 
ation held its sixth annual convention. Al- 
most the first order of business was a reso- 
lution demanding an apology from Ickes 
and condemning him for stooping “so low 
as to deliberately misrepresent facts.” 

To throw an impartial light on the con- 
troversy, NEwswWEEK queried two Indians 
of standing, George Meachem, chairman 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs (Ore.) Reservation, and William 





International 


Defense conferees: War Secretary Woodring, Acting Navy Chief Edison, 
Assistant War Chief Johnson, Admiral Stark, and General Marshall 


F. Semple, a prominent attorney of Tulsa, 
Okla. They telegraphed: 

Meachem: “$3,000 good idea but not 
enough.” 

Semple: “Idea of giving Indians $3,000 
per head is absurd. They wouldn’t get 
anywhere by abolishing Federal supervi- 
sion and leaving old full-blood millionaires 
at the mercy of the first grafter coming 
along.” 





Footnote to War 


Last week in Philadelphia, delegates to 
the 5lst international convention of the 
Loyal Order of Moose unanimously voted 
to strike from their titles and rituals the 
word “Dictator,” which “has fallen into 
disrepute,” and .to substitute the title 
“Governor.” 
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Protection for Atlantic Clippers 
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U.S. Preparedness 


All Defenses Are Stepped Up; 
Navy to Build Alaskan Bases 


Filed secretly in Washington are two 
sets of crisis memoranda from every gov- 
ernment agency—one for use if the United 
States enters war, the other if it stays out. 
Last week these grim “iffy” sheafs were 
jammed with memos from all fronts as an 
unparalleled preparedness drive got under 
way. 

In Washington, President Roosevelt held 
his first conference with the War Resources 
Board, headed by Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Corp., and backed by the co- 
operation of 10,000 manufacturers. 

As for the armed services, officials an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt would 
ask the next session of Congress for $1,000,- 
000,000 more to add to the $803,788,000 
already granted the Army this year. Of 
this, $317,000,000 would be allocated for 
guns and artillery, $300,000,000 for sup- 
plies, and the remainder for the Air Corps 
program to help speed up the production of 
the promised 5,500 planes before 1941 
(2,000 are already completed) . 

Meanwhile, plans for expansion of the 
air arms of both Army and Navy were 
rushed to completion. The first effects of 
the preliminary $9,932,000 allotted to 
Puerto Rico began to be felt on the Carib- 
bean island with surveying for an air base. 
Hawaii received $9,434,000 for enlargement 
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Wide World 


Commander Brown, V.F.W. 


of facilities and strength. The Navy an- 
nounced that two bases would be built at 
Sitka and Kodiak Island, Alaska, at a total 
cost of $12,739,000. At the same time, the 
Army bolstered its Air Corps officer list 
with 542 new men—the largest increase in 
Army history. And Washington announced 
the compilation of a set of rules for the con- 
trol of all aircraft in case of war to pre- 
vent “air privateering.” Pan American offi- 
cials took cognizance of the dangers of 
transatlantic commercial flights by paint- 
ing huge American flags on their Clipper 
hulls (and abandoned their original Euro- 
pean terminals—Southampton and Mar- 
seille—for Foynes, Ireland, and Lisbon). 

At the Panama Canal, operations went 
on as usual despite the report of a Dutch 
freighter that four German submarines had 
been sighted off Curacao. Plans were hur- 
ried along for bombproofing the vital 
powerhouses, “mules,” and other apparatus 
indispensable to operation of the locks. The 
War department announced that the $27,- 
000,000 available would be put to work as 
soon as possible and ordered 31 additional 
pursuit planes to Panama stations to bol- 
ster the quota of from 100 to 160 ships 
usually assigned there. During the year, 
this number of ships (in addition to 46 
naval planes) will be boosted to 300 and 
the Canal garrison will be increased by 
7,360 men and 272 officers, bringing the 
total number to 21,032. 





Thanksgiving, 1940 


When President Roosevelt moved this 
year’s Thanksgiving Day up from Nov. 30 
to Nov. 23 (Newsweek, Aug. 28), calen- 
dar manufacturers and football managers 
complained of being “caught out on a 
limb.” Last week the President moved the 
1940 date up to Nov. 21 (the idea is to 





give retail merchants another week at 
the shoppers between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, a break which store owners 
contend will mean $1,000,000,000 more 
annual business), thus giving the pigskin 
planners fifteen months’ notice on next 
year’s schedules. 





Peaceful Vets 


U.S. Conventions Demand 


That We Keep Out of War 


Thousands of American ex-soldiers read 
war headlines and heard radio bulletins 
from Europe last week with mingled feel- 
ings. But members of four veterans’ organ- 
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Commander Andrew, G.A.R. 


izations voiced formal opposition to an- 
other adventure on Europe’s battlefields. 


§ In Boston, the 40th encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—representing 
more than 250,000 ex-servicemen—ended 
a week-long session with the blunt demand 
that America stay out. The 2,000 veterans, 
assembled from every state in the Union, 
voted an eighteen-point neutrality pro- 
gram and requested President Roosevelt 
to summon an immediate session of Con- 
gress. A Newsweek survey of the rank and 
file revealed a solid front against “sticking 
our nose into Old World politics.” 
Though the convention cheered the ad- 
vice of Rear Admiral Yates Stirling Jr. 
(retired) to enlist now for the duration 
“to save our precious hides,” other speak- 
ers more nearly reflected the general tem- 
per: Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, warned that “our real duty is 
to stop this talk that we must be drawn 
in.” Hugh R. Wilson, who last week re- 
signed as Ambassador to Germany, told 
the veterans to work for two peace fac- 
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tors—“the exercise of wisdom and pruv. 
dence by the executive” and an “enlight. 
ened and vigorous public opinion.” And 
Louis A. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, criticized the Neutrality Act as 
“nearly equivalent to presenting Germany 
with an Atlantic Fleet.” 

In the hullabaloo about the internation- 
al situation, the V.F.W. did not forget its 
labors at home. Otis N. Brown of Greens- 
boro, N.C., was elected national com- 
mander-in-chief without opposition and 
the convention passed with acclaim a 
proposal to ask the government for $60 
monthly for totally disabled veterans, re- 
gardless of whether the disability originated 
in war service, and $35 a month for those 
partially incapacitated (a plan which 
would cost more than $15,000,000 the 
first year). 


In Miami, the Jewish War Veterans 
espoused a resolution calling for the sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s neutrality 
efforts and voted to work to combat per- 
secution of their race by Nazi and Fas- 
cist groups. Edgar H. Burman of New 
York was elected national commander. 


{In Boston, the Italian-American World 
War Veterans, holding their fourth annual 
convention, endorsed “keep us out of war” 
resolutions sponsored by National Com- 
mander O. Raymond Sestini. 


§ In Indianapolis, after receiving news 
that the Paris post had offered its services 
to the French Government for noncom- 
batant duty,* National Commander Ste- 





*In Washington, officials announced that a 
1917 statute made American citizens who en- 
listed in the army of a foreign power liable to 
fine, imprisonment, and loss of citizenship. 





————— 


Commander Burman, J.W.V. 












MORE CAR FOR YOUR MONEY! 
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NEW 1940 PACKARD 


Sedan $°°5* (white sidewall tires extra.) 


D at: STORY 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





HERE IS A CAR to make you glad 
you're living, and utterly disinterested 
in anything else on wheels. 

Here is a new low price to turn wistful 
wishing into exultant ownership. 


Here is the first Packard to bring you 
all the rich benefits of Packard’s 4-year 
expansion plan—a plan designed so that 
Packard might build—at an unbeliev- 
ably low price—a car that would set the 
automobile world on fire. 


Now that car stands before you — the 
smartest, biggest-value Packard ever! 


Do you like admiration? 


The glamorous, new beauty of this 1940 
Packard will bring you more admiring 
glances than you’ve ever had in a car! 


Look at the speed-streamed body, the 
longer, rounded bonnet, the narrower 
radiator. Those handsome lines are new 
—yet they still say Packard. 


Do you like performance? 


Touch the accelerator, and discover the 
exciting results of this Packard’s greater 
horsepower per pound of car weight. For 
this car is a bullet on getaway and a 
performing wizard on the open road. 


Do you like to be thrifty? 


Measure your gasoline against your 
mileage, and you'll discover that this 
year Packard has designed a car that’s 
a Fuel-hoarder with a capital F. 

Its economy—with gas, with oil, and 
with servicing—is enough to make 
smaller and lighter cars go green with 
jealousy. 


Do you like surprises? 


Pick yourself a road full of the kind of 
bumps that ordinarily make you brace 
your feet—and don’t slow down. You'll 











take those bumps so easily it almost 
seems as though they were a mirage! 

This is truly the greatest ride ever built 
into a motor car—thanks to Packard's 
improved Safe-T-fleX suspension, which 
is the envy of the automotive industry. 


Do you want 
mechanical excellence? 


Do you get a kick out of construction 
that rivals a fine watch for precision, 
and the Brooklyn Bridge for rugged- 
ness? Then Packard is your car for 1940. 


Do you like 


a lot for your money? 


Do you get a kick out of a genuine bar- 
gain? Then the new all-time low prices 
of these 1940 Packards should set your 
heart pumping like a pile driver. 
Hurry to your Packard dealer’s. Pick 
out the new 1940 Packard of your choice. 
Drive one—and see if it doesn’t reveal 
to you more car for the money than you 
ever dreamed so little money could buy. 
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Your slogan, “The Magazine of News 
Significance," expresses my thought 
completely.. I firmly believe you 
are going places. 
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Stuart Sherman, President 
ton & Bowles-Chicago. Inc 


Affords the best view of the pro- 
cession Newsweek is a necessity 
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Ronald Colman 
Motion Picture Stas 










I have subscribed to Newsweek ever 
Since it was established It is an 
outstanding publication and is both 
interesting and reliable 


Pplirtetn. 


Hon Burton K Wheeler 
United States Senator from Montana 
Chairman. Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
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“,..10 See oursel’s as others see us.” 


ROBERT RURNS 





I find Newsweek most interesting 
The concise way in which you give 
your readers a resume of the news of 
world affairs must be helpful to all 
your business men readers 


Rewrea O Bawre 


Lewis H Brown. President 
Jonns-Manville Corporation 


I find Newsweek indispensable as a 
complete and intelligent weekly di- 
gest of all the essential news 
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Glen Gray 
Conductor 






There is no part of Newsweek which I 
do not like very much indeed. Begin- 
ning with the cover, it looks inviting 
whether in one's home or on a news— 
stand. The Periscope is the particu- 
lar feature that I like best .. I 
like, too, the manner in which your 
articles concerning the major news 
events give a point to my haphazard 
newspaper reading concerning the same 
affairs. Then, nearly last in the 
magazine but certainly not in my high 
esteem, the page by Mr. Raymond Molev. 










B. C. Heacock, President 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Newsweek is a splendid information 
medium which I wouid find it hard to 
get along without. It has appealed 
to me as a medium of fairness that 
is on its toes and keeping up with 

“mational and international affairs 
‘and presenting those affairs in an 
interesting and concise manner 


Hon Gerald P Nye 
United States Senator from North Dakota 








I do like the format of Newsweek It 
is intriguing, easy to read and, I 
believe, is so organized as to miss 
no important happening in the news 
field. To those who have not the time 
or inclination to keep up on the news 
daily . it is excellent from almost 
every standpoint And I would say also 
that it is constantly getting better. 


Sern er Ke. 


W Hook, Presistent 
the tric Tool Company 
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phen T. Chadwick of the American Legion 

told Newsweek: “While we fully under- 
stand the position of our comrades in 
Paris . . . it is not the action of the na- 
tional organization. The vast sentiment of 
the American Legion is in support of our 
national leaders. Our concern is in Amer- 
ica and its security.” Whether or not the 
1398 delegates to the Chicago convention 
Sept. 25—representing 1,025,000 Legion- 
naires—would agree with their chief re- 
mained to be seen. 


€[n Pittsburgh, veterans of another gen- 
eration disregarded the war clouds. A hun- 
dred survivors of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, representing the 1,700 still alive, 
tottered through the streets in a “military 
parade,” elected as commander-in-chief 
gl-year-old John E. Andrew of Quincy, 
Ill., and pleaded with G.A.R. sympathizers 
to “absent themselves” from the “defama- 
tory” portrayal of the Union soldiery in 
the forthcoming motion picture “Gone 
With the Wind.” 





The Bridges Trial 


The government’s deportation hearing 
against Harry Bridges, district president of 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, and regional C.1.0. 
director, rounded out its second month this 
week. The defense rested its case in the 
proceedings held on Angel Island in San 
Francisco Bay, and Thomas B. Shoemaker, 
Chief Deputy Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, called the first of 
ten rebuttal witnesses in a final effort to 
prove that Bridges was a full-fledged Com- 
munist, 

Notable as the hearing has been for the 
absence of expected sensationalism, spec- 
tators did cock their ears when Bridges ad- 
mitted to James M. Landis, the official 
referee, that he was “well acquainted so- 
cially, politically, and in trade-union mat- 
ters” with Fredric March, Robert Mont- 
gomery, and Lionel Stander, whom he de- 
scribed as leaders of the Hollywood col- 
ony’s “liberal group.” 





Bilbo’s Man 


On Aug. 8 Mississippians cast their 
votes in a seven-cornered primary election 
in which the chief contestants were Paul 
B. Johnson, a professed New Dealer who 
was strongly supported by the pro-third 
term Sen. Theodore Bilbo, and his op- 
ponent, former Gov. Martin S. Conner, 
who claimed the backing of Mississippi’s 
anti-New Deal Senator, Pat Harrison. 
Johnson rang up 103,099 votes, but be- 
cause he was short of a majority, both 
candidates had to face each other in a 
return engagement. 

In last week’s run-off election, Johnson 
won by 25,000 ballots, which assured him 


the Governorship since the Republican 
vote in the Magnolia State is negligible. 
Politicians, who thought they had dis- 
cerned a Southern trend away from the 
New Deal last month when the Glass- 
Byrd faction strengthened its position in 
Virginia’s primary (Newsweek, Aug. 21), 
were forced to admit Mississippi had con- 
fused the issue. Only one thing seemed 
certain: Gov. Hugh L. White saw his 
chances of unseating Bilbo in next year’s 
Senatorial contest grow slimmer. 





The Bremen Episode 


The $20,000,000 North German Lloyd 
liner Bremen figuratively panted in her 
New York berth at the foot of 44th 
Street the night of Aug. 28. The 27-knot 
speed queen was capable of making Brem- 
erhaven in a little over four days, but 
with general war presumably a matter of 
hours, Capt. Adolf Ahren was anxious to 
be off. 

Instead of the clearance papers he im- 
patient'y awaited, he got a formal notifi- 
cation from the United States Govern- 
ment that he would have to submit 
to “routine search.” The next morning 
Gregory O’Keefe, Assistant Collector of 
the Port, and 35 dungareed customs in- 
spectors came aboard and began a minute, 
leisurely, and mysterious tour from 
keel to crow’s nest and from bow to 
stern. 

As the snail-paced inspection went into 
its second day, reporters turned to Wash- 
ington for enlightenment. They were told 
that the customs men were simply looking 
for “offensive weapons” of an “unusual 
nature.” The idea stemmed, President 
Roosevelt explained solemnly, from the 
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famous Civil War Alabama Claims, named 
for the British-built Confederate man-o’- 
war around which the Federal government 
of that day built (and won) a $15,000,- 
000 damage suit. The United States could 
not, the President continued, run the risk 
of letting an “offensively” armed mer- 
chantman slip out of port to prey on the 
ships of nations that might then sue 
America for negligence. The precau- 
tionary measures were not, he hastened 
to add, being confined to the Bremen. 
The Cunarder Aquitania and the French 


liner Normandie also were being 
searched. 


The explanation failed to soothe Cap- 
tain Ahren, who spluttered that the de- 
lay was costing $6,000 in extra fuel and 
tugboat fees, nor the Lloyd’s officials, who 
warned that the whole thing would be- 
come a “diplomatic incident.” But the 
splutterings did not perturb Gregory 
O’Keefe and his meticulous men. Once, on 
the second day of the search, O’Keefe 
almost ran out of things to search. But 
then he bethought himself of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service’s regulations re- 
quiring test lifeboat drills to assure the 
safety of the passengers (of which the 
Bremen had none). So, while their officers 
fumed futilely, bewildered Nazi sailors 
lowered the lifeboats and churned man- 
fully about the rancid waters of North 
River for twenty minutes, until the cus- 
toms men acknowledged that they certain- 
ly knew how to row. 

When finally O’Keefe was forced to ac- 
knowledge that there was nothing un- 
declared on the Bremen but a camera and 
a Russian ikon, the liner got its clearance 
papers, weighed anchor, and headed out to 
sea—where a few days later French and 
British fleets were waiting. 





Last week’s crisis caught the Bremen foreground), N Roms a 
Aquitania (with four black-tipped stacks), and Roma in New York 
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Freshman Review 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Lest March this department 
peered into the crystal ball released to 
us on bail by Uncle Andrew, the corner 
pawnbroker, and had a try at naming 
the rookie ballplayers most likely to 
stay and succeed in the major leagues 
this season. The results 


Williams, but the wrong year, that’s all. 
Charlie Keller, the Yankee outfielder, 
came through for us. So did Mike Tresh, 
White Sox catcher; Merrill May, Phil- 
lie third baseman; Jim Tabor, Red Sox 
third baseman; Bob Bowman, Cardinal 
pitcher; and, toa lesser ex- 





were sensational—i.e., we 
were partly right and 
partly wrong. 

Following the lead of 
Walter Winchell and oth- 
er contented journalists, 
we will begin by an- 
nouncing how right we 
were. Boy, were we right! 
Winchell may have sub- 
dued Lepke with a dirty 
look, but did he predict 
that Theodore Francis 
Williams would be the 
outstanding rookie of the year? Abso- 
lutely not. All he predicted was a couple 
of wars and two or three bush-league 
famines. 

On the other hand, we overlooked 
the pitching find of the season in Hugh 
Casey of Brooklyn. Casey was lost in 
the shadow of John Whitlow Wyatt 
last spring. Come to think of it, Wyatt, 
a three-star specialty in our early line, 
pitched fine ball until midseason, when 
a knee injury cut him down. But Casey 
—he’s really got it. Every manager in 
the National League covets this round- 
cheeked Irishman, who is young (25), 
big, fast, hard-working, and game as a 
pebble, as the English say—one of 
those rare pitchers who cannot be stam- 
peded by a few hits. Casey will get in 
trouble now and then, but he'll pitch 
his own way out of it. 

Close on the heels of this unsung 
artist comes another young pitcher 
whom we passed by like a whistle stop 
last spring, name of Walter Kirby 
Higbe. Higbe was sent by the Cubs to 
Philadelphia this summer in one of 
those deals which make you wonder if 
the Chicago club knows there is going 
to be a baseball season next year and 
the year after that. Claude Passeau, for 
whom he was traded, is a good 1939 
pitcher, but Higbe has the looks of a 
whale of a pitcher for 1939-45 inclusive. 

Glancing through Lardner’s Folly of 
March last, we ask ourselves in a non- 
chalant way whatever became of John 
Clinton Hill, William Beverly Lillard, 
Roberto Ortiz, Joe Orengo, Ken Raffens- 
berger, and Louis Tost? We had the 
right boys, to paraphrase the late Bert 





tent, Manuel Salvo, Eddie 
Miller, and Dizzy Trout, 
of the Giants, Bees, and 
Tigers respectively. 

Getting back to the 
subject of Theodore Fran- 
cis Williams, he seems to 
have distanced all com- 
petition for the title of 
rookie of the year. Wil- 
liams leads both leagues 
in runs batted in and will 
probably finish the season 
with 150 of these valu- 
able trophies. Working with another 
youngster named Jimmy Foxx, he gives 
the Red Sox of Boston the loudest one- 
two punch in baseball, a punch which is 
all the more effective because Foxx bats 
right-handed and Williams left. This 
also is one of the beauties of the Med- 
wick-Mize axis in St. Louis. 

Mr. Williams has his little eccentrici- 
ties, including a game which he plays 
with himself called Williams vs. Wil- 
liams. A few days ago, for instance, 
in Cleveland, the game came out 8 to 1 
in favor of Williams—three runs bat- 
ted in, one run kicked in. Unfortunate- 
ly, the run which he booted in was the 
winning run for Cleveland, and more 
important, therefore, in the black-and- 
white records, than the three he drove 
across the plate with a blow into the 
bleachers. 

This is one of the reasons why a hag- 
gard look appears upon the classic 
countenance of his manager, Joe Cro- 
nin, when you mention Williams’ name. 
Earlier this year, though Williams was 
on fire at the plate, Cronin yanked him 
from the line-up for his happy-go- 
lucky methods in the field. Williams 
will make a play for most balls hit his 
way, but now and then he lets one pass 
with a friendly “How’s business?” and 
a tip of the hat. 

Mr. Cronin is baffled because he never 
knows beforehand whether Williams is 
fielding this one or sitting it out. 

Call him the rookie of the year, any- 
way, with Higbe and Casey close be- 
hind. This department scores one for 
itself, and writes the other two off to 
business conditions. 
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The Davis Cup and War: 
It Goes to the Australians, 
Just as in 1914 


As the World War opened in 1914, two 
Australians—Anthony (Tony) Wilding and 
Norman Brookes—paraded out on the 
courts at Forest Hills, N.Y., and lifted the 
Davis Cup from the United States—g 
matches to 2—before departing for sery- 
ice (eight months later Wilding was killed 
in action at La Bassee, in Northern 
France). 

Last week, by the same score of 3 to 2, a 
pair of Australians—Jack Bromwich and 
Adrian Quist—with military assignments 
awaiting them, shot their tennis guns 
toward the same Davis Cup objective at 
the Merion Cricket Club in Haverford, Pa, 
and again hit the bull’s-eye. 

Bromwich and Quist did it the hard way, 
In the opening clash against Bobby Riggs, 
No. 1 United States entry, Bromwich of- 
fered the softest kind of competition, so 
that the Wimbledon champion found many 
chances to perform his pet court trick. 
First Riggs, with his eyes shielded from the 
sun by a jockey cap, would bunt a short 
one, pulling the ambidextrous Aussie up to 
the net; then he’d bat a pop fly over Brom- 
wich’s blond head. So weak was Brom- 
wich’s air defense that it didn’t matter if 
he got his racket on the pop flies, for in- 
variably his smashes soared out of court 
or sunk into the net. 

With the blessing of Walter Pate, Ameri- 
can captain, who wiped perspiration from 
Riggs’ face and cleaned his racket handles, 
the Chicago youth coasted to a straight-set 
victory, 6-4, 6-0, 7-5. 

Quist was better against Frankie Park- 
er—whose Polish real name is Franciszek 
Pajowski—but not quite good enough. 
Both wore tape on their right arms, not 
because of injuries, but on the theory that 
it added force to their forehands. Parker’s 
new forehand—one of the jumpiest weap- 
ons ever flashed by a first-class tenniser— 
drew groans from stylists, but he neverthe- 
less kept in front of Quist and won 6-3, 
2-6, 6-4, 1-6, 7-5. 

At this point experts, who had nomi- 
nated the Australians as pre-match fa- 
vorites, suddenly shifted and predicted 
the Americans were a sure-in. But next 
day Bromwich and Quist, performing as a 
duet, left the door open to success by out- 
harmonizing Captain Pate’s long-shot kid 
combination of Jack Kramer, 18, and Joe 
Hunt, 20; score 5-7, 6-2, 7-5, 6-2. 

On Monday, the Aussies really bore 
down. In a weird match with Riggs, Quist 
snatched the first two sets 6-1, 6-4, but lost 
the next two, each by a 3-6 score. With the 
pressure then on, Quist refused to crack 
and headed off the erratic Riggs at the 
wire, 6-4. 

The final was a slashing, one-sided romp 
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Exropean 


Frankie Parker and Bobby Riggs lost a commanding lead . . . 


Newsphotos 


Acme 
... to Adrian Quist and Jack Bromwich, who came from Down Under 


worthy of the amazing form reversal of 
the Down Under pair. In straight sets, by 
the cruel margin of 6-0, 6-3, 6-1, Bromwich 
swept aside Parker, thus returning the 
Davis Cup to Australia, where it last re- 
sided in 1919. 





Sport Squibs 


Next spring when the Kentucky Derby, 
Preakness, Belmont, and other three-year- 
old turf classics come up for previews, 
a great deal should be heard about a 
steed named Bimelech. Unbeaten in four 
races this summer, this two-year-old colt 
owned by Col. Edward Riley Bradley 
last week was bottled at the start but 
came from nowhere to win the $40,000 
Hopeful, winding up the Saratoga, N.Y., 
racing season. He thereby firmly estab- 


yy himself as the leading two-year-old 
ot 1939. 


§ Those who follow the sport of trotting 
were excited last week by three develop- 
ments at the State Fair in Syracuse, N. Y. 
Peter Astra, 1939 -Hambletonian cham- 
pion, actually lost a heat—his first of the 
year—before winning the $7,500 Gov- 
ernor’s trot . . . Spencer Scott, a two-year- 
old running his maiden race, crossed the 
wire in 2:05—the fastest time anyone 
could recall for a trotter in his first time 
out... And Greyhound (holder of the 
world’s record of 1:5514) hitched up with 
Rosalind (whose fastest time is 1:5634) to 
tour the mile oval in 1:59—breaking the 
two-horse hitch record, set by Uhlan and 
Lewis Forest in 1912, by more than four 
seconds. 


§ More than 2,000 men were shooting last 
week in the Camp Perry rifle matches in 
Ohio. Early reports from this front caused 
Uncle Sam to pound his chest with justi- 
fiable pride. A ten-man American police 


squad defeated Britain’s law officers 1,819 
to 1,721. A United States Marine shooter 
—Master Gunner Sgt. Thomas J. Jones of 
Sparta, N. C.—conquered 2,031 rivals, the 
largest entry ever, in the President’s 
Match. Another American Marine—Pvt. 
Alfred Wolters of Paola, Kan.—piled up a 
perfect 100 score, with a new record of 27 
V shots in the center of the bull’s-eye, to 
win the Wimbledon Cup from 1,938 com- 
petitors. In the Herrick Trophy team 
matches, in which 112 squads fired at a 
distance of 1,000 yards from a prone posi- 
tion, the United States Marine Headquar- 
ters, Washington, finished first with a rec- 
ord 800 points; the 66th United States 
Infantry, Fort Benning, Ga., was second 
with 796; the 9th United States Cavalry, 
Fort Riley, Kan., shot third with 793 
points. 


{ In just under 40 minutes, a 6-year-old 
boy—Stephen (Sonny) Kole Jr. of Chi- 
cago—swam the Hudson River from New 
Jersey to New York, near the George 
Washington Bridge, a distance of seven- 
eighths of a mile. The elder Kole an- 
nounced that his only child, the youngest 
person ever to perform the feat, now 
awaits movie offers. 


{ Undefeated in 37 straight races, Joe 
Burk—the supreme international sculler— 
lost one finally, to Joe Angyal, on the 
Patapsco River, in Baltimore. 


The 100-Mile Ride 


When horses run against each other, the 
traditional objective—so most turf bettors 
hopefully believe—is to get home first. 
But in the hills surrounding Woodstock, 
Vt., a different goal of competition in- 
trigued horse lovers last week. Time 
played only a minor 40 per cent role in 
the three-day 100-mile trail ride, which 
consisted of two 40-mile legs and a 20-mile 
stretch. 

As long as entrants concluded the 40- 
mile legs within 60 minutes of the seven 
hours allotted and the 20-mile course in 
about half that time, they were eligible 
for the Green Mountain Horse Associa- 
tion’s award. What really counted—a full 
60 per cent in points—was condition at 
the windup of each spurt. 

It was much like putting Cunningham 
and Wooderson on the cinders, ordering 
them to run a fairish mile in no faster 
than 4:13, and then awarding victory to 
the one whose heart and lungs seemed 
soundest at the finish—or staging a Louis- 
Schmeling fight for fifteen rounds (if it 
could ever last that long) with the un- 
derstanding that a post-battle beauty con- 
test in the dressing room would decide 
the title. 

The 100-mile Woodstock romp—over 
flat roads for trotting, up long stern hills 
to high elevations, and down zigzag de- 
scents into valleys—was in fact only sec- 
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ondarily a race, primarily a horse-show 
event. For before and after each leg of 
the ride, the three judges weighed the 44 
contestants and took notes on the slightest 
defects. At vantage points on the blue- 
markered route, partisans of each entry, 
which represented a wide assortment of 
breeds, stationed themselves with cameras 
and freely offered water buckets, refresh- 
ments, and advice. 

Following the final inspection ceremo- 
nies, the judges announced that Upwey 
Princess, a five-year-old half Morgan 
mare ridden by Argyle Wilder and owned 
by Mrs. Owen Moon of South Woodstock, 
had acquired 97 out of a possible 100 
points and was the winner. One-half point 
behind—because of comparative puffiness 
—came King George VI, a half-bred geld- 
ing ridden by Wycliffe Waller and owned 
by Norman Clark of Chevy Chase, Md. 
One-quarter point farther back, with 9614 
points in third place, penalized for a 
slight swelling under the saddle, was Miss 
Brumado, a gray English thoroughbred 
owned and ridden by Hope Ingersoll of 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 





Cinder Girls 


In the 1936 Berlin Olympics, German 
frauleins proved themselves more than 
twice as rugged as American track and 
field women. The final unofficial count 
accepted in this country (there is never 
an official Olympic tabulation) conceded 
that the Germans acquired 5144 points to 
the Americans’ 221. 

Since then, our distaff sprinters and 
weight heavers have shown nothing worth 
rave notices, so for their sake it is for- 
tunate that Finland’s 1940 Olympics will 
probably be scratched from the sport cal- 
endar because of the war. Dee Boeckman, 
chairman of the United States. Olympic 
and women’s track and field committees, 
points out that American records (with 
the exception of Helen Stephens’ 100- 
meter mark of 11.5 seconds) would rank 
about fifteenth or twentieth among the 
world marks today. 

The results of the National A.A.U. 
women’s championships, viewed last Sun- 
day by a lethargic 2,500 people in the new 
municipal stadium at Waterbury, Conn., 
betrayed mediocre times and distances in 
every event but one. That was the running 
broad jump, in which Stella Walsh leaped 
19 feet 4 inches. Ordinarily that would 
have been a new American record. But Miss 
Walsh, also winner of the 200-meter race 
in 25.5, no longer claims American citizen- 
ship, having switched back to Polish colors 
recently after a dispute with Olympic offi- 
cials. The women’s team title went to what 
Adolf Hitler, during the 1936 games, called 
the “Black Auxiliary Forces”—a band of 
Negro track troupers from Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala. Therein seems to lie what 
hope there is for a future Miss Jesse 


Owens. 


TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Queen WILHELMINA of the Nether- 
lands, 59, Aug. 31. Because of the Euro- 
pean crisis, the usual festivities marking 
the anniversary —a national holiday — 
were not held. The 
Queen, who was 
crowned Sept. 6, 
1890, and has reigned 
longer than any oth- 
er living monarch, 
requested that the 
annual parade and 
community singing 
before the palace at 
The Hague be 


omitted. 









Monkemeyer 


Married: 


Joy Honces, 22-year-old stage and 
screen actress, and Gitpert H. Doorty, 
assistant managing editor of The Omaha 
World-Herald, in Des Moines, Sept. 2. 
Miss Hodges, a church choir singer at 9, 
was vocalist in several dance bands (in- 
cluding Ted Fio Rito’s, Ozzie Nelson’s, 
and' Jimmy Grier’s), played bit parts in 
several movies, and then rocketed to fame 
as the feminine lead in the 1937 Broadway 
musical-comedy hit “I’d Rather Be Right.” 


Ernest SCHEL- 
LING, 63 - year-old 
American pianist, 
composer, and con- 
ductor, and Precy 
MarsHatt, 21, of 
New York, in Berne, 
Switzerland, Aug. 11. 
Schelling, whose first 
wife, the former 
Lucie Draper of New 
York, died last year, will open his seven- 
teenth season as conductor of the Young 
People’s Concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony 
Society in November. 
The former Miss 
Marshall is the 
daughter of Charles 
H. Marshall, New 
York broker, and his 
former wife, now 
Mrs. Jan Juta, who 
is a sister of Mrs. . 
Vincent Astor. 


International 











International 


Maurice Coste.1o, 62-year-old vet- 
eran stage actor and matinee idol of the 
silent screen, and Rutn Reeves, 30, 
daughter of Federal Judge Albert L. 
Reeves of Kansas City, Mo., in Tijuana, 
Mexico, Aug. 29. “It’s a retake,” Costello 
announced in Hollywood. “We were mar- 
ried two months ago, but our friends 
didn’t know it.” The actor is the father of 
the actresses Helene and Dolores Costello. 
Last year he sued Dolores for nonsupport, 
demanding $200 a month income. But 
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later, when he started on a film comeback 
and obtained steady employment, he de. 
clined to press the action. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Miriam Hopkins, 36 - year - old 
screen star, from ANATOLE Litvak, 37, 
Russian-born film director, in Reno. The 
actress, previously married to Brandon 
Peters, an actor, and Austin Parker, late 
playwright, eloped 
to Yuma, Ariz., with 
Litvak two years 
ago. He was the di- 
rector of the two for- 
eign - made screen 
successes “L’Equi- 
page” and “Mayer- 
ling” and the Holly- 
wood production of 
“Tovarich.” 





Wide World 


Arrived: 


Arnoup BernstTEIN, 51, the German- 
Jewish ship owner released last July from 
a Nazi concentration camp after 30 
months’ imprisonment for treason, in New 
York to become a United States citizen 
and to build up a new shipping business. 
When he was arrested in 1937 on charges 
of violating the German exchange laws, 
the government seized his two companies 
(the Arnold Bernstein and Red Star 
Lines) and $400,000 in cash. Friends were 
forced to raise $30,000 in American cur- 
rency to gain his recent release. Bernstein 
explained that his Jewish ancestry caused 
his persecution: “The Germans couldn't 
have me entering into conversations with 
the Reich leaders. They had to get rid of 
me. And they did it.” He was treated “as 
nice as possible” in the concentration 
camp, he said, but received only enough 
food to “keep you from starvation” and 
“you couldn’t eat it with your eyes open.” 


Honored: 


Prince Feuix, consort of the Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxemburg, and 
their 18-year-old son, Crown Prince JEAN, 
by the New York World’s Fair Corp.,which 
declared Sept. 4 (Labor Day) Luxemburg 
Day at the fair. The two Princes, now on 
a good-will tour of the United States and 
Canada, were entertained overnight at the 
White House early last week. Prince Felix 
expressed anxiety over the conditions 
Europe and the safety of the 303,000 citi- 
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yns of the tiny, traditionally neutral 
duchy, which covers an area of only 999 
square miles (less than Rhode Island) be- 
tween the Maginot and Siegfried Lines of 
France and Germany. 
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Kissed: 


By Postmaster General James A. 
Fartey, the Blarney Stone, while on an 
Ireland vacation trip with his family. The 
stone, situated on the high battlements of 
the fifteenth-century Blarney Castle, 5 
miles outside of Cork, is supposed to 
enhance the powers of eloquence of all who 
kiss its face. Then Farley and his party 
hurried to Cobh where they joined the 
1500-odd war-fleeing Americans on the 
liner Manhattan. The Postmaster General 
was assigned a cot on one of its decks. 


Denied: 

In London, by Mirtam Verne, the 
19-year-old Pittsburgh dancer who gave a 
specially requested performance for Adolf 
Hitler last spring (Newsweek, Mar. 13), 
that she has any influence over the Fiihrer, 
who praised her “marvelous movements 
of body and legs.” Recently, she said, 
many Britishers had sought her aid to stop 
the dictator from going to war. “But I 
have no influence over Hitler, contrary to 
sensational reports. I'll hate him if he 
causes war. He had the appearance of a 
madman, which war certainly would con- 
firm. I have been pic- 
tured as ‘Hitler’s girl 
friend.’ That’s per- 
fectly absurd. He 
took no interest in 
me other than as a 
performer, but there 
were times when he 
looked at you that 
you knew he was a 
fanatic.” 














International 


Appointed: 


Dr. Ernest GRUENING, 52, director 
of the Interior Department’s Division of 
Islands and Territorial Possessions since 
1934, as Governor of Alaska, by President 
Roosevelt. He will succeed John W. Troy, 
who resigned last week because of ill 
health. Dr. Gruening, though an M.D., 
has spent most of his life in newspaper 
and magazine work, serving at various 
times as managing editor of The Boston 
Traveler, editor and managing editor of 
The Boston Journal, editor and managing 
editor of The New York Tribune, founder 
and editor of The Portland (Maine) Eve- 
ning News, editor of The New York Post, 
and Mexican representative for Collier’s 
Weekly. 


Ailing: 
Cuartes M. Scuwas, 77 - year - old 
board chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 


Corp., with coronary thrombosis, in New 





York. He returned 
last week from Eng- 
land aboard the liner 
Washington accom- 
panied by Dr. Ed- 
ward Gordon, his 
British physician, 
and a trained nurse. 
The wealthy steel ex- 
ecutive was removed 
from the ship on a 
stretcher and rushed 
to his Park Avenue 
apartment in an am- 
bulance. When 
Schwab was stricken 
in London Aug. 9, Dr. Gordon advised 
four weeks’ rest but later relented: “I 
risked bringing him back . . . because of 
the situation in Europe. He must stay in 
bed for some weeks more and, if there is 
no setback, he should be on his feet by 
the end of September.” Dr. Samuel Brown 
of New York, Schwab’s regular attending 
physician who has been in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, arrived in New York this week 
aboard the Queen Mary. 


Died: 

Gen. Hans 
Kunpt, 70, German 
military expert and 
commander of the 
Bolivian Army in the 
Gran Chaco war 
with Paraguay, at 
Lugano, Italy, Aug. 
28. A Prussian officer 
of the old school, he 
headed a German 
military mission to Bolivia in 1911. At the 
outbreak of the World War, he returned to 
Germany, and at the Armistice had be- 
come a major general with 23 service deco- 
rations. General Kundt returned to Bo- 
livia as Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and became a Bolivian citizen. But in 1930 
President Hernando Siles’ government was 
overthrown by a revolution and the Gen- 
eral fled. At the outbreak of the Gran 
Chaco war in 1932 General Kundt re- 
turned to lead his adopted country’s forces. 
After a string of successful offensives, his 
army bogged down and he was relieved of 
his command. In 1934 he left the country 
for Italy. 





Mrs. CuiarissA CANTACUZENE, 39, ex- 
wife of Prince Michael Cantacuzene, great- 
grandson of President Ulysses S. Grant, 
in New York, Aug. 31. She committed 
suicide by gas in her Manhattan apart- 
ment. The former Clarissa Curtis of Bos- 
ton, she married the Prince at Nahant, 
Mass., in 1921. He was granted an uncon- 
tested divorce in Waukegan, IIl., four 
years ago. The Prince, now engaged in the 
real-estate business in Chicago, is the son 
of Prince Michael Cantacuzene, Russian 
exile and former aide-de-camp to Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and Julia Dent Grant, 
who now lives in Washington. 
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American Press at Peak 
in Coverage of the War News; 
Hampered by Censorship 


When the World War broke out in Au- 
gust 1914, only a handful of scattered 
American correspondents were in Europe, 
most of them with restricted cable ac- 
counts and few preparations for adequate 
coverage. But the start of a new European 
war this week found America prepared 
with a crack corps of hundreds of trained 
foreign correspondents and photographers, 
who long in advance of hostilities were 
deluging New York headquarters with 
thousands of expensive dispatches daily 
(5 to 30 cents a word). 

Geared to cover the biggest news event 
since 1918, each of the big news agencies 
—the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the International News Service—was 
averaging about 40,000 words daily for 
almost a fortnight before war began. The 
Associated Press had 100 regulars at work 
in Europe; the United Press, 500 (includ- 
ing staff men servicing local European 
papers); the International News Service, 
125. The New York Times, The New York 
Herald Tribune, and other big dailies had 
relatively large staffs of their own. In 
some cases bureau personnel was quad- 
ruple that of World War days, and word- 
age filed was up 500 per cent. 

Working on a 24-hour shift, men spread 
out in droves to war zones or settled down 
in key transmission points in sandbag- 
protected buildings, gas masks at elbows. 
Typical were the United Press bureaus in 
London and Paris, which were equipped 
with reserves of food, cots, blackout cur- 
tains, auxiliary lanterns and candles. 

All over the country, war dispatches 
crowded almost all other news off front 
pages and filtered back into newspapers 
for as many as six and seven solid pages. 
Circulations zoomed: The New York Daily 
News, for one, added 200,000 extra readers 
daily. A Chicago Times 3$2-page “War 
Crisis Extra” was sold out almost imme- 
diately. 

There was one drawback: censorship. 
Giving a taste of more rigid restrictions 
to come, Britain and France even in ad- 
vance of hostilities imposed full censorship 
on correspondents’ dispatches, while Italy, 
Poland, and Germany also scrutinized all 
reports. On Aug. 31 no dispatches left 
London, chief European news distribution 
center, for two hours. Then, slowed to 
commercial service, they trickled out in 
straight, codeless wording (in English 
and French only), adding 10 per cent to 
cable costs. Censor delays in London rose 
from a half hour to five hours, and the In- 
ternational News Service was obliged to 
appeal to the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington to get dispatches expedited. Final- 
ly, the big services had all stories from 
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Continental points filed direct to New 
York. One day even the Paris correspond- 
ents of The London News Chronicle and 
The Daily Express routed their dispatches 
via New York, but this was due to the 
terrific jam on cross-Channel cable cir- 
cuits. 

Censorship woes came simultaneous 
with suspension of overseas radiophonic 
communication. This followed refusal of 
the British Post Office and the French 
Government, which control circuits used 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to accept any but official or banking 
messages. Home office editors were thus 
deprived of an emergency contact service, 
and The New York Herald Tribune had 
to abandon its direct bureau-to-office over- 
seas telephone recording system for dis- 
patches. 

This did not, however, affect regular 
radiogram communication nor broadcast- 
ing tieups, which continued to function al- 
most normally (see page 42). 

As the war actually arrived, the big 
problem for home editors and Continental 
bureau heads was to arrange for contacts 
with the war fronts. It was apparent that 
this would be restricted. Germany already 
had announced that only one war com- 
muniqué would be issued daily unless sen- 
sational developments arose. Moreover, no 
regular foreign correspondents were to be 
permitted at the front; instead groups of 
newspaper men would be taken from Ber- 
lin from time to time to strategic sectors. 
Correspondents with the British and 
French Armies were expected to operate 
in cooperation with highly organized mili- 
tary information corps. 

The outbreak of general war brought 


some confusion to the big American pic- 
ture agencies, which during the crisis 
weeks had been cabling or radioing from 
ten to thirteen photos a day at a‘ cost of 
$75 each. Most of their photographers— 
natives of the various countries—were be- 
lieved now to be slinging guns instead of 
caméras. The first war pictures—snapped 
at Danzig and at the Polish Corridor— 
were taken by the German Army. The 
worst fear of the agencies was that if strin- 
gent censorship clamped down they would 
be forced to get their photos from official 
sources only. 





AVIATION 





New Substratosphere Engine 
Gives U.S. Warplane Edge 


Since 1918, airplane designers in Europe 
and America have followed divergent 
courses. Because of the high mountain 
ranges and long distances between cities, 
Americans tended to build their wings and 
motors for maximum efficiency a mile or 
two in the air. The European tendency has 
been to design for lower flying because of 
the fuel expense involved in reaching high 
altitudes for the short distances between 
most Continental cities. 

The latest result of America’s high-flying 
trend is the new Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp engine which completed 200 hours 
of flight tests last week. This 18-cylinder, 
twin row, radial air-cooled motor is capable 
of delivering 1,600 horsepower in the region 
above 20,000 feet—the most powerful high- 
altitude motor now known. 


High-flying power plant: the new Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp engine 


The secret of this performance is a spe- 
cial supercharger designed by naval and 
Pratt & Whitney engineers which increases 
the pressure of fuel and air going into the 
carburetor, thus offsetting the rarefied at. 
mosphere. Without this supercharger, the 
motor can deliver only about 930 horse. 
power at 20,000 feet; with it, bomber 
speeds up to 415 miles an hour at 4- and 
5-mile altitudes now are expected as soon 
as special substratosphere planes can be 
built. 


Significance 


Development of this new high-altitude 
engine gives the United States a decided 
edge in the race for military superiority 
in the air. Four-hundred-mile-an-hour 
bombers flying at 20,000 feet could not be 
greatly hampered by anti-aircraft fire or 
by any foreign pursuit planes now known 
to be in service. The fastest service ships 
now in use in Europe (and these are not 
high-altitude planes) are the British Su- 
permarine Spitfires and the German Mes- 
serschmitts, both capable of doing about 
356 miles an hour. Somewhat greater speed 
could be obtained by stripping these planes 
down as for racing. 

Of the bombers, the German Heinkels 
are usually rated the fastest at about 310 
miles an hour—a good 100 miles an hour 
slower than the bombers made possible by 
the new motor. America’s flying fortresses 
exceed 300 miles an hour with old-type 
motors, despite the fact they are much 
larger than any European ships approach- 
ing that speed. 

Coupled with the new upper-air flight 
efficiency, the Army’s recently developed 
bomb sight, which makes possible ac- 
curate bombing from altitudes above 
4 miles, becomes a powerful weapon of 
air offense. 





Speed at Cleveland 


For the last nineteen years, air-race 
meets have been marked by advances in 
plane speed almost every year. In 1920, 
a speed of 156.5 miles an hour won the 
year’s premier speed event—the Pulitzer 
Trophy race. By 1929, top race speeds had 
been stepped up to 194.90 miles an hour. 
Last week end, the nineteenth National 
Air Races in Cleveland again broke race 
speed records but fell short of top speeds 
claimed for military planes, which do not 
compete in these races. 

In the first event of the meet, Frank 
Fuller Jr., San Francisco sportsman pilot, 
won the Bendix Trophy and $12,500 in 
prizes by dashing from Burbank, Calif, 
to Cleveland in 7 hours 14 minutes 19 sec- 
onds and continuing on to Bendix, NJ. 
making the coast-to-coast flight in 8 hours 
58 minutes 8 seconds—an average of 
273.14 miles an hour. This bettered the 
previous Bendix record of 9 hours 35 min- 
utes set by Fuller in 1937, but it failed to 
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touch the West-East transcontinental 
speed record of 7 hours 26 minutes es- 
tablished by Howard Hughes two years 
ago. 

The next day, Art Chester of Los An- 
geles won the Greve Trophy race for light 
planes by flying 200 miles around the 
quadrangular course at an average speed 
of 263.39 miles an hour—13 miles an hour 
better than the mark set by Tony Levier 
last year. This race was marred by the 
fatal crash of Leland F. Williams of Los 
Angeles, whose plane went into a spin 
less than a minute after the take-off—the 
second fatality of the National meet (Del- 
bert Bush was killed in plane tests a week 
earlier). The world’s fastest closed-course 
speed event—the Thompson Trophy race, 
for which $37,500 in prizes was posted— 
was postponed for a day because of stormy 
weather. Seventy thousand race fans were 
disappointed Monday when officials de- 
cided the event must be put off because 
weather conditions made going aloft in the 
stripped-down speedsters unnecessarily 
perilous. 





RELIGION 





Baptized Silversmiths 


The valley of the River Tigris, generally 
regarded as the site of the Garden of Eden, 
is also one of the birthplaces of the art of 
irrigation. Today it is the home of a religious 
sect that reveres flowing water as sacred. 
Their name—Subbean—means_ baptized. 
The 20,000 Subbeans who live at Amara, 
near the mouth of the Tigris in the king- 
dom of Iraq, are probably the most fre- 
quently baptized people on earth. 

Christian missionaries once called them 











































Newsweek photos 


... engraving silver at the fair 


St. John’s Christians, but Subbeans reject 
Jesus. They owe much of their faith to 
St. John the Baptist, their chief prophet. 
All live near flowing water and immerse 
themselves every morning. A Subbean is 
baptized to purify his soul before he 
speaks God’s name. He stands in the river 
during his marriage ceremony. He may 
drink liquor but must immerse himself in 
water afterward. 

But frequent soul cleansing doesn’t 
mean that Subbeans think the world and 
the flesh reek with evil. Their priests must 
marry and have children. When a marriage 
produces no children, a Subbean may take 
another wife. 

Last spring, Americans got a chance 
to. view a group of these interesting folk 
on our soil. Six black-bearded, white- 
robed silversmiths came to demonstrate 
one of the most ancient Subbean arts at 
the Royal Iraq Pavilion of the New York 
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World’s Fair, and they’re still plying their 
craft on Flushing Meadow daily. They 
like America: their picture of paradise is 
a land full of intelligent men and beauti- 
ful women—and the United States comes 
close to filling the bill. 

And by last week they had solved the 
problem of frequent baptism in the me- 
tropolis. They couldn’t bathe in the ocean, 
for the water must be flowing. The rivers 
and Flushing Bay were legitimate but too 
inconvenient—and dirty—for frequent im- 
mersions. So they usually followed one 
of two methods: (1) they turned on 
the shower in the bathroom of their 
apartment near the fairgrounds, or (2) 
they sat in the bathtub and kept the 
stopper out. : 





New-Type Masses 


Most masses in American Catholic 
churches are celebrated by one priest, 
assisted by acolytes (altar boys). The 
priest recites the Latin ritual, and altar 
boys respond on the congregation’s behalf. 
The layman in his pew is a “mute and 
silent spectator.” But last week two great 
Catholic societies demonstrated different 
types of masses. Both served the cause of 
Catholic Action, the movement designed 
to enlist laymen as soldiers in a spiritual 
army. 

In Chicago, the Sodality of Our Lady’s 
itinerant Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion ended its ninth season, after week- 
long visits to Denver, San Antonio, Wash- 
ington, and New York. Under the Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord—Jesuit who writes, scores, 
and stages musical comedies in St. Louis— 
a faculty of sixteen told 1,300 enrollees 
how to organize Catholic Action clubs. 
And every morning the students attended 
a missa recitata (dialogue mass) . 

Invented 30 years ago by two Belgian 
priests, and now obligatory in all Belgian 
religious houses, the dialogue mass gives 
the congregation an active role: aloud and 
in unison, they recite the responses usually 
reserved for altar boys. Thus they are 
supposed to feel “united among them- 
selves and to Christ.” 

In Washington, at the eighteenth annual 
Pax Romana Congress (international 
Catholic Action body for students), 1,500 
representatives of 35 nations assembled in 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception to witness a ceremony rare in 
America. It was a concelebration of mass, 
common among “uniat” churches (By- 
zantine and Oriental branches that 
acknowledge the Pope but practice non- 
Latin liturgies). Eight uniat priests con- 
secrated the eucharist together on one 
altar, chanting the ritual in Greek, Arabic, 
Russian, and English. Pax Romanists 
hoped the concelebration would aid the 
Vatican’s campaign for closer cooperation 
among Latin and Eastern Catholics and 
eventual reunion with Orthodox churches, 
which deny the papacy. 
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Richard Tucker 


The Knight sisters, adagio dancers, and the dazzling chorus 


ENTERTAINMENT 


‘The Women’: M-e-o-o-w! 


Film With All-Female Cast 


Sets New Catfight High 


Men are the motivating influences of 
Tae Women, but they are strictly an off- 
stage attraction. The film’s manless cast 
presents some 1385 women; even its horses, 
dogs, and trio of monkeys are reputedly 
recruited from the distaff ranks. A woman 
—Clare Boothe—wrote the original play; 
two more—Anita Loos and Jane Murfin— 
furnished additional claw swipes for the 
screen version. A mass case study of 
women in their various moods and mani- 
festations, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s latest 
film is a triumph for what, under other cir- 


cumstances, could be called the gentler sex. 

The story of “The Women” is unfolded 
chiefly in such trouserless settings as the 
beauty parlor, the night-club powder room, 
the boudoir, and—as in the stage play— 
the bathtub. Although Mary Haines 
(Norma Shearer) and her husband Ste- 
phen are devoted to each other and their 
young daughter (Virginia Weidler), Ste- 
phen takes time out for Crystal Allen 
(Joan Crawford) , a perfume salesgirl with 
more sex appeal than scruples. Because in- 
nocent Mary’s affairs are catnip to her fe- 
line friends, the wealthy ladies, between 
them, manage to inform her of the facts 
and maneuver her into a divorce. 

In Reno, surrounded by new friends 
and several old ones, Mary witnesses fur- 
ther phases of woman’s inhumanity to 
woman. By the time her divorce is grant- 
ed, she has decided to forget her pride and 


return to her husband; but Stephen and 
Crystal have other plans. When Mary re- 
turns to New York, her shopgirl rival is 
swanking it as Mrs. Haines 2nd, and 
Mary, instinctively realizing that her hus- 
band still loves her, takes the offensive 
for the first time. 

The film follows closely enough the pat- 
tern of the Broadway hit that opened 
late in 1936 and ran for 666 performances. 
Clare Boothe’s racy dialogue has been 
slowed down to the Hays office speed limit; 
Hunt Stromberg has scaled the original 
production up to Hollywood’s lavish norm 
and included a Technicolored fashion show. 
Otherwise, despite a softening inclusion of 
sentiment, the play’s malicious wit and 
caustic observation of feminine foibles has 
been brought to the screen almost intact. 

An evaluation of “The Women’s” act- 
ing is largely a matter of paying your 
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Richard Tucker 


Ella Logan, star songstress 


money—which a majority of movie-goers 
undoubtedly will do—and taking your 
choice. Joan Crawford, in an unsympa- 
thetic role, turns in her finest performance 
of the past few years; Rosalind Russell is 
outstanding perhaps because her role as 
arch-gossip gives her the film’s choicest 
meows; Norma Shearer, something of a 
man’s best friend in a chorus of cats, gives 
a sympathetic performance in a compara- 
tively colorless part. 


The unusual and excellent cast also of- . 


fers Mary Boland in a hilarious impersona- 
tion of a multi-married countess with a 
cowboy in tow; Paulette Goddard as an 
ex-chorus girl and Rosalind Russell’s op- 
ponent in a hair-yanking free-for-all; Joan 
Fontaine as a Reno reneger; and Phyllis 
Povah, the only member of the New York 
company brought to Hollywood. Skillfully 





THEATER WEEK 








In Praise of Pies 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


The funniest item in the new 
George White ScanpALs is an act in 
which a man gets hit in the face with 
custard and blueberry pies. Whoever 
after all these years thought of varying 
the time-honored custard pie with a 
blueberry pie is something of a genius 
and worthy of comparison, if perhaps 
not exactly with Beethoven, Shakespeare 
and Michelangelo, at least with Men- 
delssohn, Marlowe and the architect of 
the Brown Derby. In an age that de- 
mands originality and novelty above all 
else, he emerges as a god. 

If you think that this tribute to the 
humor of Mr. White’s pie throwing is 
an oblique tart reflection on and criti- 
cism of the rest of his show, please deem 
yourself mistaken. For to pretend that 
the spectacle of a man being socked in 
the pan with rich, juicy pastry isn’t 
funny is the foulest kind of hypocrisy. 
As humor, it may not, true enough, quite 
entirely rank with the efforts of Dean 
Swift or, for that matter, even with 
those of Ham Fish, but in its way it re- 
mains as refractorily irresistible as it has 
always been and doubtless always will 
continue to be. It may be displeasing to 
the delicate sensibilities of the higher 
aesthetes, but for the rest of us lowlifes 
it is pretty hot stuff. Should you think 
you disagree, go and have yourself a 
gander—the skit is called “The Stand- 
In”—and if it doesn’t give you a laugh, 
write in and send me your apologies. 

The rest of the exhibit, fore and aft, is 
a mixture of good and not so good. A 
skit called “Get It Wholesale,” with 
Eugene Howard as a fix-it for his brother 
Willie and so fixing it that Willie even- 
tually has to pay $50 for a $4.89 radio, is 
good. One called “Columnist At Home,” 
dealing with the family life of Mr. Win- 
chell, isn’t. A quartet of Chinese girls, 
the Kim Loo sisters, is very attractive. 
A couple of female adagio dancers, the 
Knight sisters, are very far from it. Ella 
Logan sings her songs effectively, and 
Ann Miller does some nifty hoofing, but 
it will be all right with me if a trio of 
comics known as the Three Stooges— 
aside from their participation in the pie 
throwing act—go right back to Holly- 
wood. A sketch called “Madame Du 
Barry,” while a bit rough, and a skit 
called “Yokel Boy,” in which Ben Blue 
cuts up with a dance-hall hostess, are on 
the credit side, which is a lot more than 


may be said for a Honolulu dance num- 
ber and a team of vaudevillians named 
Wyse and Mann. A tune called “Are 
You Having Any Fun?” is entertaining 
and another called “Goodnight, My 
Beautiful” is sufficient to satisfy the 
most copious beer-crier, but. one called 
“Our First Kiss” is yours for a nickel 
and another called “In Waikiki” is yours 
for half that price. 

To finish up the ledger, the first act 
finale—a defence of Tin Pan Alley in 
terms of Jerome Kern, Gershwin, et al., 
including by some stretch of someone’s 
imagination Stephen Foster—has its 
Broadway points, but the opening of the 
show, “Scandals Day At the Fair,” with 
actors made up to look like Mayor La 
Guardia and Grover Whalen and with 
Willie and Eugene Howard billed as 
Sam Trylon and Max Perisphere, is no 
reason for hurrying your dinner. A trav- 
esty strip-tease number, with the disrob- 
ing hussies deceptively encased in stark 
nude plaster of paris casts, is good fool- 
ing, but a “Theater Quiz” in which 
stooges in the audience guess the names 
of various plays, and guess them on the 
blue side, goes to the foot of the class. 
The sardonic idea (I have a suspicion it 
was unintentional) of costuming the 
chorus 4 la Samson and Delilah” while 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody In Blue” is being 
sung is first-rate musical criticism, but a 
sketch called “Tel-u-vision” in which 
Willie Howard sees the iceman making 
love to his wife is sub-Minsky. There is 
also a juggler who would be considerably 
better if Mr. White instructed him not 
to talk during his act; a number called 
“Curb Your Dog” whose vulgarity 
offended certain of my colleagues but 
which rather amused this particular 
bum; a sketch called “There Must Be a 
Union” in which John L. Lewis insists 
that even married lovers must show 
their union cards and whose humor di- 
verted certain of my colleagues but not 
this particular connoisseur; and some 
extremely fetching ladies of the en- 
semble who, surprisingly enough in view 
of Mr. White’s deserved reputation as 
a dance coach, are on this occasion none 
too deft with their legs and feet. 

In sum and in short, the new “Scan- 
dals” is about a 60-40 show. But inas- 
much as 60 per cent of entertainment in 
any show is a very fair amount, it will 
do. 
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herded by George Cukor—a _ bachelor— 
these and the hundred-odd other ladies 
concerned combine to make “The Women” 
not only a social record on the cynical side 
but a vastly entertaining screen tour de 
force. 





Broadway Peace 


Sunday night, at the Hotel Astor in 
New York, several thousand members of 
the Associated Actors and Artistes of 
America met to stave off stagehand domi- 
nation by voting approval of a strike that 
would paralyze the entertainment in- 
dustry from Broadway to Hollywood. At 
8:45 p.m. Frank Gillmore, 4-A president, 
speaking slowly and conscious of the dra- 
matic surprise in store, addressed the ex- 
cited meeting: “The controversy between 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes and the 4-A has been 
settled to the satisfaction of both inter- 
nationals.” There was a moment of 
‘stunned silence; then salvos of cheers and 
applause swept the Astor ballroom. 

Under the agreement which brought 
peace after almost two months of bitter 
wrangling, both A.F.L. unions agreed to 
respect the jurisdictional field of the other, 
and the controversial American Federation 
of Actors—expelled 4-A affiliate that had 
been taken under the stagehands’ wing— 
was dissolved. 

Undoubtedly the outbreak of war in 
Europe, and the C.1.0. invasion of the 
I.A.T.S.E. fields in Hollywood were major 
factors in forwarding this last-minute 
truce. One immediate effect of the actors’ 
sweeping victory was the lifting of Sophie 
Tucker’s suspension (Newsweek, Aug. 
14) by Actors Equity in time for the Mon- 
day night reopening of “Leave It to Me.” 
Although no mention was made of Ralph 
Whitehead, whose continuation as secre- 
tary of the A.F.A. was the monkey wrench 
in the machinery of previous attempts at 
arbitration, he is automatically divested 
of office with the abandonment of the 
A.F.A. and the transfer of its members to 
the 4-A’s newly formed American Guild 
of Variety Artists. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Firta Avenve Girt (RKO-Radio): A 


forlorn millionaire (Walter Connolly) 
picks up a jobless girl (Ginger Rogers) in 
Central Park and brings her home to re- 
form a disorganized household that in- 
cludes his flirtatious wife, a playboy son, 
a love-struck daughter, and a chauffeur 
who spouts revolution in the kitchen. In 
attempting a reverse variation of his 
often-imitated “My Man Godfrey,” Greg- 
ory La Cava fails to achieve that movie’s 
screwball comedy peak. Aided by Ginger 
Rogers’ facile talent for clowning, how- 
ever, the director converts a stereotyped 
story into a thoroughly engaging film. 


Verree Teasdale, Kathryn Adams, James 
Ellison, Louis Calhern, Tim Holt. 


Dust Be My Destiny (Warner Broth- 
ers): After serving a jail term for a crime 
he didn’t commit, a young vagrant who 
thinks that the world is against him is 
temporarily confirmed in his cynicism by 
subsequent encounters with society and 
the law. While not very plausible as so- 
ciology or drama, this episodic melodrama 
achieves considerable excitement and sus- 
pense, aided by the sincere performances 
of John Garfield and Priscilla Lane in co- 
starring roles. Alan Hale, Stanley Ridges, 
Henry Armetta, Moroni Olsen. 





RADIO 





War in the Living Room: 


Radio Gives Public the News 
—and the Jitters as Well 


In the past year and a half Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria and his victory at Mu- 
nich served as a valuable warming-up ex- 
ercise for broadcasters. Last week radio 
was handed a bigger challenge and a 
chance to put that experience into prac- 
tice. The result was that broadcasting 
studios moved suddenly into 24-hour 
emergency schedules, armies of correspon- 
dents and commentators were mobilized, 
and such a stream of war-and-peace con- 
fusion poured into living rooms that 
Americans were left almost as tense or 
groggy as a people asaiting an air raid. 

Since Aug. 22, when shouting started 
and shooting threatened, all three coast- 
to-coast networks had been geared to the 
unparalleled emergency. Up to the end of 
last week, the National Broadcasting Co. 
and the Columbia and Mutual systems 


had together poured out more than 159 
hours (nearly a solid week) of special wa; 
news over their 400-odd stations. These 
included NBC’s 140 special broadcasts op 
Red and Blue combined networks, CBs 
130-odd broadcasts from strategic cities 
abroad (London, Paris, Berlin, Warsay, 
Rome, Tokyo, and Moscow), and MBs’ 
126 war programs, featuring transcriptions 
of foreign news and propaganda broad. 
casts as well as news analysis. 

Not included in this summary of the 
barrage of fact, conjecture, and exciting 
rumor were short-wave programs in half 
a dozen languages broadcast to South 
America and Europe by NBC (over short. 
wave stations WNBI and WRCA) and 
CBS (stations W2XE and WCAB). Col. 
umbia’s short-wave broadcasts—in French, 
German, Italian, Polish, Spanish, Port. 
guese, and English—totaled nearly 500 
programs up to last Saturday. 

Costs of all these broadcasts are huge. 
During the nineteen-day Munich crisis jt 
is estimated that NBC alone spent $75,000 
in transatlantic telephone fees, salaries for 
special commentators, and rebates to spon- 
sors, who are reimbursed each time their 
programs are interrupted or completely 
taken off the air. In the past week, the 
short-wave relays necessary to present 
speakers from Europe were ranging in cost 
for each system from almost $10 a minute 
from London to $18 a minute from War- 
saw. Numerous stations decided the situ- 
ation was so serious that they would stay 


_on the air all night, and every time they 


went on this 24-hour basis, it meant an 
additional $3,000 to $7,000 expense for 
each network. 

Besides expense, this 24-hour vigil has 
meant hard work for the staffs. At network 
headquarters, squads of interpreters sit 
with earphones on their heads “monitor- 
ing” short-wave receivers—listening in to 
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re huge. Wide World i . Courtesy of Courtesy of MBS 
exisis 2 War commentators in Europe: John Gunther (NBC), William L. Shirer (CBS), and John Steele (MBS) 
Py European broadcasts in German, French, 1935 after six years of foreign travel, not for American industry,” showing that he 
to spon- Spanish, and Italian, as well as English, only broadcasts but serves as key man in and other American agitators “know only 
ne their for possible news flashes not yet cabled to arranging foreign programs. Prior to each one front, namely that of their money- 
npletely this country. Discarded sandwich wrap- broadcast, Murrow discusses details with bags.” 
ek, the pers, score on score of thermos bottles, Paul White, the network’s Kansas-born The next night, over NBC, General 
present desks pushed together for beds, and army 37-year-old director of public affairs in Johnson broadcast a military analysis of 
in cost cots set up in various offices tell their own New York—a transoceanic technique that the situation favorable to Germany. The 
minute story of long hours of overtime for an- has proved invaluable by avoiding dupli- Berlin broadcast that Mutual picked up 
n War. nouncers, commentators, and technicians. cate coverage among the various commen-__ the following night showed a change in 
be site. Inevitably, the three networks are dupli- _tators. tone. General Johnson, it said, had called 
vp cating much of each other’s work, par- Second to Murrow is William L. Shirer, Poland’s military situation hopeless and 
1e they ticularly in airing official statements of stationed in Berlin. A Chicagoan who “warned the United States emphatically 
ant an foreign governments and broadcasting speaks French and Italian as well as Ger- _not to interfere in any. way in the disputes 
nse - for press-association bulletins, but in other man, Shirer is chief of CBS’ Continental of Europe.” 

respects, they tend to individuality, no- staff. Since 1925 he has worked exclusively Stans 
gil has tably in the selection of commentators. in Europe, serving as Berlin correspondent ignificance 
etwesk NBC leans heavily on Associated Press for Universal Service from 1934 to 1937 Radio’s performance in the current tur- 
ers sit and United Press correspondents in for- and then joining the Columbia network. moil has proved it the fastest agency yet 
onitor- eign capitals for local scene painting. Also belonging to the CBS family of news devised to flash world-shaking events into 
; in to These are supplemented by its own staff analysts are Thomas B. Grandin in Paris, every home that can afford a receiver. 









of commentators, such as Max Jordan in 
Berlin and John Gunther in London, and 
by a galaxy of free-lance writers and col- 
umnists like Pierre Van Paassen in Paris 
and Dorothy Thompson in New York. 
Free-lancers are pretty much able to say 
what they like and don’t like, since they 
are not confined to reporting, and do say 
it. Last week, for example, Dorothy 
Thompson, who for years has been calling 
Hitler names as a columnist, attacked the 
Reichsfiihrer with such feminine fury 
that she astounded her listeners and even 
was cut off the air Friday night by Sta- 
tion KWK, St. Louis. 

In contrast with NBC’s widely assorted 
body of commentators, both here and 
abroad, that of CBS is fairly compact. It 
is more unified because, while supple- 
mented with such schooled foreign corre- 
spondents as Demaree Bess, the leading 
analysts on the Columbia network are 
regular staff members. 

At the head of these, as European di- 
rector, is Edward R. Murrow, now sta- 
tioned j in London. From there the 35-year- 
old North Carolinian, who joined CBS in 





W. R. Willis in Tokyo, and Albert Warner 
in Washington, while one of the~+most 
seasoned and popular of all commentators, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, has lately been broad- 
casting for CBS from London and New 
York. Elmer Davis, fiction writer and 
former newspaper man, also comments 
from New York. 

Operating on a ‘smaller budget, \futual 
has nevertheless more than held its own 
with John Steele in London, Sigrid Schultz 
in Berlin, Waverly Root in Paris, Fulton 
Lewis Jr. in Washington, and Raymond 
Gram Swing in New York bolstering its 
popular feature of foreign-program tran- 
scriptions. 

These varied efforts to present the news 
have their effect in Europe as well as the 
United States. For instance, in the Eng- 
lish-language broadcast Mutual transcribed 
from Berlin on Aug. 29, the German an- 
nouncer reported certain “elements” in the 
United States anxious “to see the ad- 
venture of 1917 repeated” for openly ad- 
mitted reasons. “Gen. Hugh Johnson,” he 
went on, “writes that a European war 
would entail a tremendous improvement 


But its reporting of the war of nerves has 
set off an epidemic of radio nerves, cre- 
ating a tension in America undreamed of 
when the World War broke out in 1914, 
and so satiating its listeners with fear and 
uncertainty that many last week, groping 
for mental calm, refused to snap on their 
sets at night (the scare following Orson 
Welles’ Martian-invasion broadcast last 
fall was attributed in part to the tension 
left by radio’s reporting of the Munich 
crisis) . 

In the broader question of radio vs. 
written news reporting two points are evi- 
dent: (1) the radio is indebted to journal- 
ism for most of its coverage, since its 
actual news comes largely from the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, and the 
International News Service, while its bet- 
ter commentators are newspaper-trained; 
(2) circulation of newspapers has jumped 
in the current situation (see page 37), in- 
dicating that the scattering bits of wire- 
less news and comment have generated an 
appetite for the broad coverage and 
analysis furnished only by the daily and 
weekly press. 
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Curricular Spree: Twelve 
Picked to Take Every Course 
at Oglethorpe in 6 Years 


Next week a dozen freshmen will sit 
down to lunch with President Thornwell 
Jacobs of Oglethorpe University. It will 
be an unusual reception for an unusual 
group of students. Dr. Jacobs will tell 
them they are to serve as hard-working 
guinea pigs in a Herculean experiment: 
living at the Georgia school eleven months 
a year for the next six years, they will 
study every course in the university cat- 
alogue and study it hard. 

The idea is Dr. Jacobs’ own. Some years 
ago he watched Oglethorpe’s football 
players cheerfully battering one another 
in a practice session and wondered why 
they worked so much harder on the grid- 
iron than in class. He decided that class- 
work, served in neat parcels of “electives” 
worth so many “credits,” was too easy; 
bright students got too little mental exer- 
cise; their brains grew sluggish. The 62- 
year-old educator, a former Presbyterian 
pastor, determined to find out how “ex- 
ceptional pupils” would react to a Grade 
A mental workout. 

He invited the education directors of all 
states to nominate candidates for special 
scholarships. (“Friends of the university” 
put up $54,000 to finance them.) Eventu- 
ally he and the state directors whittled the 
list down to a dozen, from as far north as 
Rochester, N.Y., and as far west as Rigby, 
Idaho. 

After next week the super-bright twelve 
will room at Oglethorpe in pairs. They 
will work all day, five and a half days a 
week, in regular classes, seminars, libraries, 
and laboratories. Their study will be a 
chronological history of the world, begin- 
ning with astronomy and geology, running 
through Latin, Greek, and the Old Testa- 
ment, and winding up with such moderni- 
ties as transportation and radio-play writ- 
ing. In every course they must make grades 
of 90 or better. 

The twelve will get bachelors’ degrees 
in two years; masters’, in three. At the 
wind-up in 1945, they must teach every 
class at Oglethorpe “competently,” to 
prove they can do everything the faculty 
can do. They will stage an “international 
debate,” speaking extemporaneously not 
in English but in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Russian. 
Then they will receive the degrees Dr. 
Jacobs has invented fo. them—Doctorates 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Oglethorpe’s president intends to check 
up on their post-college careers and find 
out what the course has done for them. 
“I want to turn out boys qualified to be 
President of the United States,” he says. 
“TI want them to be able to look any man 
in the face and tell him to go to hell.” 
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Henry George, single-tax exponent 


Henry George Centenary 


Last Saturday was the 100th anniversa- 
ry of the birth of Henry George, the 
itinerant Philadelphian who fathered the 
doctrine that governments should support 
themselves by a flat tax on land and that 
all other taxes should be abolished. To 
celebrate the centenary, 1,500 staunch 
Georgites assembled for a four-day con- 
ference at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York. They told one another that the 
single tax would abolish unemployment, 
poverty, and war. Frank Choderov, head 
of New York’s Henry George School of 
Social Science, told them Georgism was 
enjoying a worldwide revival. Schools in 
five countries, he said, were turning out 
25,000 Georgite disciples a year. 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York gave the Georgists a half compli- 
ment. He admitted he had no thought of 
placing the mclropolis under a single-tax 
regime, but ciaimed he and George had 
much in common: both disapproved of 
poverty. “George was called a radical, an 
anarchist, a nihilist, and a theorist,” he 
remarked. “I have been called all these 
things and also a Communist.” 

But 27 miles away, near Scotch Plains, 
N.J., it was disclosed that at least one 
attempt to apply George’s theory had 
failed. Twenty-nine years ago, a few 
families founded there the single-tax 
colony of Free Acres; its members paid 
$53 yearly tax per half acre. Last week 
Free Acres ignored George’s centenary. 
Fritz Schade, ex-town clerk, declared the 
colony had found it impossible to exist as 
a singje-tax cell in a multi-tax organism. 
The county and the state had thrown Free 
Acres’ economy out of balance by taxing 
not only land but improvements. Schade 
said: “The single tax, even if you take it 
seriously, which I don’t, cannot be applied 
to a single colony in a state surrounded 
by private property.” 
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Tonal Scholars to Convene 


in Musicological Sessions 


Musicology—the science of music in all 
its branches of systematized knowledge, 
from Babylonian and Greek forms of nota. 
tion to the correct order of Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overtures—is something about 
which the average music lover knows noth- 
ing. To Musicologists, however, it is a 
cloistered delight that almost puts music 
itself on the shelf. Next week in New York 
a group of these tonal scholars, coming 
from many lands, will join with American 
musicologists in a _ six-day convention 
running from Sept. 11 to 16 inclusive. The 
occasion is the first international congress 
of the American Musicological Society, 
founded in 1934 by Otto Kinkeldey, the 
society’s first president. 

In addition to the variety of topics 
scheduled for discussion—folk music of the 
American Indian, Dalmatian music of the 
seventeenth century, principles of acous- 
tics, ancient forms of notation, among oth- 
ers—concerts will be given each day, start- 
ing on Sept. 11 with the Roth String 
Quartet’s survey of American chamber 
music. 

Believing that many persons who don’t 
know what musicology is would like to 
find out by attending both the lectures and 
the concerts, the society has made a spe- 
cial arrangement, in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Corp., for low-price general at- 
tendance. For $1 any music lover can ob- 
tain admission to all sessions by applying 
to the Beethoven Association, 30 West 
56th Street, New York City. 





RECORD WEEK 


Biocu—Suite for viola and piano. (Wil- 
liam Primrose, Fritz Kitzinger. Four 19- 
inch Victor records in album, $8.) As first 
violist of the Toscanini NBC Symphony, 
Primrose is one of the foremost masters of 
his instrument. Here, with a rising young 
pianist, he brings his polished art to the 
reading of a neglected Bloch work that won 
the Coolidge prize twenty years ago. 


MacDowett—“Indian” Suite. (Howard 
Barlow and Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 
phony. Four 12-inch Columbia records in 
album, $6.) A first recording of the last 
composition MacDowell wrote for or- 
chestra—a _ series of five movements 
that are richly colored by melodies 
of the American Indian and are appropri- 
ately rendered by an American ensemble 
and conductor. 


For those who love a parade Victor has 
put together an album of Famous Amer 
can Marches—eight in all—played by the 
Goldman Band. (Four 10-inch Victor 
records in album, $3.50.) 
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BOOKS 


The Shakespeare Industry: 
Bardolatry a British Staple, 
Amused Critic Points Out 


The cult of Bardolatry, which has been 
gaining momentum in the three centuries 
since William Shakespeare died, has now 
reached the status of an international in- 
dustry. This is the thesis of Ivor Brown, 
British dramatic critic, which he light- 
heartedly develops in an amusing new 
book, written in collaboration with George 
Fearon and called THis SHAKESPEARE IN- 
pustkY: AMAZING MONUMENT. 

Shakespeare, says the author, has ceased 
to be just a poet-playwright: “He is now, 
on the grand scale, a commercial magnet, a 
trade sign for garages, a pillar of finance 

_a British staple.” Stratford-on-Avon, 
a small town of 12,000, has become Strat- 
ford-on-Petrol, boasting eight major hotels 
and a host of boardinghouses capable of 
accommodating 1,000 visitors a night, not 
counting the armies of autoists and trailer- 
campers. And Stratford can offer nothing 
out of the ordinary to reward these cul- 
tural pilgrims from all over the world ex- 
cept the magic of a name and a few 
dubious relics. 

Not only has his birthplace waxed fat on 
Will Shakespeare, Brown writes; the com- 
merce is worldwide. There are reading and 
study grovyps in every civilized country 
(the British Shakespeare Society alone has 
10,000 members); the plays offer, at no 
cost, a living and reputations to actors, 
producers, movie men, and theater work- 
ers everywhere; in book form they bring 
in fat profits to publishers and _book- 
sellers. Discussion concerning the Bard is 
a profession in itself to countless teachers 




















Culver 


and lecturers; discussion of others as the 
real Bard (Bacon, Oxford, Marlowe, the 
Countess of Pembroke, etc.) has kept con- 
troversialists happy and occupied for more 
than a century. 

Brown writes his book in no scoffing 
spirit—he’s all for the industry—and 
claims the last to deplore it would be 
“Avonian Willy,” who was a genius but 
no slouch when it came to making money, 
either. The only phase of the whole mat- 


‘ter that puzzles Brown is the fact that 


English-speaking peoples are not particu- 
larly fond of poetic drama. (Tuts Suake- 
SPEARE INDustRY. 326 pages, 80,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. Harpers, New York. 
$2.75. 





Frances Wright, free-thinker 


The Eccentric Fanny Wright 


There is a fascinating story in the life 
of Frances Wright, the nineteenth-century 
reformer, and her two biographers, A. J. G. 
Perkins and Theresa Wolfson, have gotten 
the most out of it. Their Frances Wricur: 
Free Enquirer is a sympathetic study of 
a near-forgotten espouser of unpopular 
causes, written with humor and a lively 
appreciation of .the shortcomings and 
eccentricities of a great woman. 

Fanny Wright means little to the 
average American today, but a century 
ago her name was famous and notorious. 
Born at Dundee, Scotland, in 1795, she 
grew up in England surrounded by wealth. 
At 16 she stumbled upon a history of the 
American Revolution and fell in love with 
a brave new world she had never seen. 
After her first visit to this country she 
wrote a best seller about her travels. Her 
book attracted the attention of, among 
others, the aging Marquis de Lafayette 
and a close friendship resulted (out of 
which her enemies concocted much juicy 
scandal). Her next visit to America was 
made in 1824, in connection with the 
elderly French hero’s tour of the country 
he had fought for. At 40, Fanny Wright 


married an elderly eccentric named Phi- 
quepal d’Arusmont in Paris, but left him 
soon after and returned to this country; 
from then on America was to be her home 
and battleground. 

Free-thinker and crusader for women’s 
suffrage, Fanny Wright was anathema to 
most American conservatives of the day; 
she advocated miscegenation; she assailed 
marriage as an institution; she attacked 
the Christian churches for mixing in 
politics. Her enemies called her the Red 
Harlot of Infidelity and howled when she 
founded her colony for Negroes and Whites 
at Nashoba, Tenn. But she never shirked 
what she thought was her duty and died 
in poverty and. broken in health, still 
fighting. (Frances Wricur. 384 pages, 
181,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Harpers, New York. $3.50.) 





Story of Machiavelli 


The foxy little Florentine clerk, to 
whom power politicians of the world have 
been going to school for 500 years, is the 
subject of a fine biography published this 
week, entitled Accent on Power, written 
by Valeriu Marcu and translated by 
Richard Winston. The time is singularly 
appropriate for a reexamination of Machi- 
avelli, the spiritual (for want of a better 
word) father of Frederick of Prussia, of 
Cavour (whose philosophy in turn sired 
Mussolini’s Fascism), of Napoleon, von 
Clausewitz, and Hitler, and even Lenin, 
who commended the Italian as an “anti- 
dote to stupidity.” 

Niccolo Machiavelli was for fourteen 
years clerk and ambassador for the “ten 
men of liberty and peace” who controlled 
military affairs in the Republic of Florence. 
He was poor and spendthrift, given to 
obscenity in his speech and writings, a 
carouser, a seducer, and a demon for hard 
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Almost as if in anticipation that 
affairs in Europe would awake in us a 
deeper feeling of interest in our own 
past, three authors have been at work 
on valuable books of scholarly research 
concerning our Mississippi Valley fron- 
tiers. These books, just 
published, are: 

Danie, Boone: Master 
OF THE WILDERNESS, by 
John Bakeless (Morrow, 
New York. $3.50). 

Tue Rampacine Fron- 
TIER, by Thomas D. Clark 
(Bobbs-Merrill, Indianap- 
olis. $3). 

THe Oup Santa Fe 
Trait, by Stanley Vestal 
(Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $3). 

Of these, the third is by 
far the best literary product and the 
most entertaining; the second is the 
most curious and unusual; and the 
first is the only exhaustive and authori- 
tative life of Boone to date. 

John Bakeless writes without verve 
or fervor; nothing seems to excite in 
him any sense of drama; he writes in 
a monotone, without emphasis, as 
though one fact were quite as impor- 
tant as another, as though a noun had 
no more value than a preposition, and 
as if he were so distrustful of adjec- 
tives that he dares not put his faith in 
more than six or eight tried and trust- 
ed ones, including “tried and trusted.” 
But he is thorough, conscientious, reli- 
able; and here he has a subject admir- 
ably suited to his method and man- 
ner; for, hitherto, there has been no 
real work of historical research put into 
a biography of Daniel Boone. The fa- 
mous frontiersman has existed in most 
of our minds either as a dim image 
surviving from the days when we read 
dime novels and played Indians or as 
a somewhat disreputable, land-grab- 
bing illiterate conjured up by the de- 
bunking school of historians. 

The picture Mr. Bakeless gives us 
of Daniel Boone is a heroic and pathet- 
ic one. It is the story of a man who 
knew and loved the wilderness, with 
whom civilization was always catching 
up. Boone was a man who always 
wanted “elbow room” and who elbowed 
out both Indians and forests for settlers 
west of the Alleghenies and made it safe 
and easy for speculators, lawyers, poli- 
ticians, and carpetbaggers to come in, 
preempt the land, and profit by it. 





Daniel Boone 


Our Frontier Past 


by BURTON RASCOE 


All his life Daniel Boone dreamed 
of having some land of his own on 
which to settle down in his old age in 
peace and contentment with his wife, 
his children and grandchildren; he went 
into the trackless wilderness for this 
purpose, learned Indian 
ways and Indian psychol- 
ogy so well that he could 
anticipate every move of 
the savages, became so ac- 
curate a marksman that 
the Indians both admired 
and envied him, was cap- 
tured several times, and 
once was even adopted in- 
to a tribe. 

But in his declining 
years, he had to fight peo- 
ple less lenient, more heart- 
less than the Indians— 
people in city clothes, with official pa- 
pers in their hands, saying they owned 
the land which they had never before 
seen and which Boone had discovered. 
When Don Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Spanish territory in 
the Missouri country, sent for the fa- 
mous frontiersman to come out and 
bring settlers with him, Boone thought 
he had 10 acres left of the 40,000 acres 
he had laid claim to and on which he 
was assessed and taxed; but pretty 
soon he learned that the lawyers and 
the courts had not left him even 10 
acres so he struck out for Missouri re- 
solved never to live “within 100 miles 
of a dam Yankee.” It is a pleasure to 
record that 25 years after Boone’s 
death, Kentucky granted him some 
land—enough for his disinterred body 
to be buried on. 

“The Rampaging Frontier” is full of 
rich material. Mr. Clark, with a keen 
eye for the wild, lusty, boisterous, and 
disreputable, has gone through an 
enormous mass of contemporary ac- 
counts—diaries, letters, newspapers, 
and books—of the great mass migra- 
tion west from the Cumberland Gap 
to the Ohio, after Daniel Boone and 
his men had made it safe. Here are tall 
tales and robust stories of the frontier. 

Nevertheless, “The Rampaging Fron- 
tier” has not gone through the select- 
ing and refining process to which Stan- 
ley Vestal has subjected the material 
used in “The Old Santa Fe Trail.” 
With some of the authentic essence of 
Mark Twain, Vestal has applied his 
excellent storyteller’s gift to where 
Bakeless and Clark leave off. 
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work. An incurable intriguer, he was less 
interested in the acquisition of power 
for himself than in getting a thorough 
knowledge of it. Out of his admiration for 
the guileful and pitiless Cesare Borgia, 
Machiavelli first conceived his theory of 
statecraft (formulated in his famous book, 
“The Prince”) which puts forward polities 
as a science of expedience divorced from 
morals. 

In the treacherously shifting sands of 
Renaissance Italy, no man long kept his 
footing; Machiavelli went down for his 
alleged part in a conspiracy, was racked 
and imprisoned; he spent the last fourteen 
years of his life in miserable retirement, 
dying in 1527. (Accent oN Power. 309 
pages, 105,000 words. Illustrations, indez, 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $3.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Last Tracepian. By Otis Skin- 
ner. 213 pages, 48,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. The 
life of Edwin Booth as revealed by him- 
self in letters to his friends and colleagues 
in the theater, edited by the distinguished 
American actor and friend of the trage- 
dian. 


Mopern Miracite Men. By J. D. Rat- 
cliff. 311 pages, 62,000 words. Illustrations, 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. One of the 
best popular writers on science and medi- 
cine recounts some of the more thrilling 
and inspiring battles in the war between 
man and microbes. 


A Numper or Peropite. By Edward 
Marsh. 410 pages, 100,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Harpers, New York. $3.50. 
A sheaf of reminiscences, largely concerned 
with literary and artistic London, by a 
well-known wit and critic who was once 
private secretary to Winston Churchill. 


Harpiy a Man Is Now Ative. By Dan 
Beard. 361 pages, 121,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$3. The grand old man of the Boy Scouts, 
now 89 years old, goes back over his 
varied career as a journalist, artist, and 
naturalist, and tells of his friendships with 


Mark Twain and Josh Billings. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


StrarK Morpver. By Lee Thayer. 268 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. A 
forced landing brought Peter Clancy, pri- 
vate investigator, and Wiggar, his gentle- 
man’s gentleman, down in front of an 
Adirondack hotel closed for the winter. 
They broke their way in and found a body 
frozen in a bathtub, which led to a fast- 
moving story only slightly strained by im- 
probable coincidences. 


DeatH oN THE Door Mar. By WM. VY. 
Heberden. 277 pages. Crime Club, New 
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York. $2. The door mat outside the star’s 
dressing room said “Welcome” on it, but 
the word was almost covered up by the 
body of a man nobody claimed to know. 
Hired to clear up the mystery, Desmond 
Shannon found Latin-American spies mixed 
up with New York gangsters as he shot 
his way to a solution. Bloody, incredible, 
but still entertaining. 





ART 





Works Lent for Fair to Stay 
in U.S. Because of the War 


Because bombing raids menace irreplace- 
able art works, three foreign museums (the 
Louvre of Paris, National Gallery of Lon- 
don, and Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam) last 
week asked the Masterpieces of Art ex- 
hibition at the New York World’s Fair to 
keep $2,500,000 worth of loaned paintings 
on this side of the Atlantic indefinitely. 

Immediately it appeared that, although 
America might be the richer for this con- 
tinued acquaintance with the world’s great 
art treasures, a problem had been set up for 
Art Associates, Inc., the exhibition’s spon- 
sor. 

Shelter and insurance costs on the deli- 
cate masterpieces would pile into a terrific 





Safe from war: Watteau’s ‘Judgment of Paris’ and Van Eyck’s ‘Ince Hall Madonna,’ at New York Fair 


burden, and the nonprofit Art Associates 
will have no source of funds after the fair 
closes on Oct. 31. Yet the group has been 
specifically asked not to send such valuable 
works as Fragonard’s “L’Etude” and Wat- 
teau’s “Judgment of Paris” back to the 
Louvre, Vermeer’s “Milkmaid” to the 
Rijksmuseum, and Hogarth’s $250,000 
“The Graham Children” to the London 
National Gallery at the risk of martial 
destruction, so it has promised to await 
disposition orders from all foreign lenders, 
including the National Gallery of Victoria 
at Melbourne, Australia, which sent the 
$500,000 Van Eyck “Ince Hall Madonna.” 

Despite all the difficulties, Perry T. 
Rathbone, director of the exhibit, assured 
the foreign museums that the works would 
be protected. Meanwhile, American mu- 
seums prepared to offer to be hosts to these 
classic visitors, which were brought to- 
gether originally only for a seasonal “run” 
at the fair (Newsweek, June 12). 





American Prints 

All the big names in contemporary 
American art—Peggy Bacon, Thomas 
Benton, Isabel Bishop, Paul Cadmus, John 
Steuart Curry, Reginald Marsh, John 
Sloan, and Grant Wood among them—are 
included in a collection of 100 prints by 49 
Americans, published this week: A Treas- 


‘Masterpieces of Art’ 


(Edited by 


AMERICAN PRINTS. 
Thomas Craven. Biographical and interpre- 
tive notes. Simon & Schuster, New York. 


URY OF 


$3.95.) Printed in aquatone, the repro- 
ductions are bound in a loose-leaf cover 
from which they may be detached. 

In a typically critical introduction, Cra- 
ven says: “Americans are much more inter- 
ested in things—the objective machinery 
of life—than in ideas. They have never 
been strong on the theoretical . . . they are 
essentially a trial-and-error people.” 





SCIENCE 





500,000 Years of Surgery: 
Art Traced from Dim Beginnings 
in Fascinating Book 


It was a day some 500,000 years ago, 
in the dawn of man. Primitive tribesmen 
were enacting an operating-room scene. 
The “surgeon,” very old and wise, was 
clad in skins. His chief instrument was a 
razor-sharp flint; the patient was diag- 
nosed as suffering from demons that were 
pounding inside his head and trying to 
get out, and the audience was made up of 
curious citizens squatting on the ground 
or in near-by caves. 

The tribal doctor gouged a hole in the 
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patient’s skull, allowed time for the pain- 
causing devils to rush out, then covered 
the wound with bark and grass. The op- 
eration was finished. 

This ancient routine, reconstructed from 
fossil evidence, is the starting point for a 
new and exciting history of surgery pub- 
lished this week in New York by one Har- 
vey Graham, pseudonym of a prominent 
British physician.* The author combines 
a readable style, a large store of knowl- 
edge, and a sense of the dramatic in de- 
scribing surgery’s development through 
the ages. His history of men in white tells 
a strange tale, a mixture of quackery, su- 
perstition, large-scale grave robbing, and 
honest-to-goodness research. 

The book’s store of odd historical facts 
includes the following: about 4,000 years 
ago Babylonian doctors received ten shek- 
els for successfully performing an eye 
operation—and suffered amputation of 
both hands if the surgery failed 
Rhazes, a Persian doctor of the ninth cen- 
tury, selected a hospital site in Baghdad 
by hanging meat in various parts of the 
city. Although he had never heard of 
germs, he must have suspected something 
of the sort, for he placed the hospital 
where the meat decomposed most slowly 
. . . The first use of bacteria in warfare 
was employed during the 1340s, when 
Tartar soldiers besieging the Turks placed 
the bodies of Black Death victims on cat- 
apults and shot the infected corpses over 
city walls . . . Tanning of the skin from 
dead men used for dissections, producing 
a soft, tough leather said to be superior to 
chamois, was so prevalent in the 1540s 
that London lawmakers ruled the practice 
would be punished by a fine of £5. 

The scores of such anecdotes spicing the 
book are skillfully interwoven with ac- 
counts of the main trends of surgery. A 
great advance occurred in the sixteenth 
century when the French physician Am- 
broise Paré, following the advice Greek 
doctors had given hundreds of years be- 
fore, stopped bleeding by tying up severed 
veins. He thus set the stage for a host of 
operations that would have been impos- 
sible when only red-hot irons and boiling 
oil were used to curb hemorrhages. 

But even with these and other improve- 
ments, two out of every three surgical pa- 
tients died, and one reason for this high 
death rate was the pain and shock of op- 
erations performed without anesthetics. 
This agony put a premium on high-speed 
surgeons—one eighteenth-century English 
doctor, William Cheselden, could remove 
stones from ailing bladders in 54 seconds 
flat (and received the equivalent of 
$7,500 for the job) . The era of anesthetics 
began more than 100 years later, in 1842, 
when Dr. Crawford W. Long, a Georgia 
physician, removed a tumor from a pa- 





*Professional ethics forbid British physicians 
to write popular books under their own names. 
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tient under ether. The bill for the opera- 
tion was $2.25. 

But the Georgia pioneer didn’t publish 
his results, and credit for the discovery 
has often been mistakenly given to a den- 
tist, Dr. William Morton of Charlton, 
Mass., who in 1846 successfully etherized 
a patient in a Boston hospital. Later that 
year a skeptical British doctor tried ether 
in London. It worked. The surgeon—real- 
izing the groans and screams of unanes- 
thetized patients would soon become a 
thing of the past—turned to his audience 
and excitedly sputtered: “This—this Yan- 
kee dodge, gentleman, beats mesmerism 
hollow!” 

The discovery of anesthetics was accom- 
panied by a gradual decline in the use of 
leeches and blood letting, throwbacks to 
the ancient idea that illness could be re- 
lieved by releasing demons or “bad 
humors” from the body. But while pain 
was conquered, germs were still seeping 
into operation wounds and killing thou- 
sands of patients. The man who put a stop 
to this was Dr. Joseph Lister of London, 
who in the 1860s first used dilute carbolic- 
acid solutions as bacteria-killing antisep- 
tics. 

Once germs were on the way out, sur- 
geons started operating on the abdomen 
and the brain—‘“forbidden” organs when 
bacteria filled operating-room atmospheres 
and doctors carried instruments carelessly 
in their pockets. Graham’s book brings 
surgery up to date and describes how doc- 
tors can cut into the heart and yet keep 
it supplied with blood by implanting a 
chest muscle on the vital organ. 

New times, however, bring new prob- 
lems. Stomach ulcers, appendicitis, high 
blood pressure, and other ailments require 
more and more operations. But he looks 
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forward to a somewhat utopian time whe 
medicine will be able to cure all disease; 
and surgeons “can drop scalpels—for sy,. 
gery will never again be needed.” (Ty, 
Story or Surcery. 411 pages, 145,009 
words. Bibliography, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.75.) 









Air-Highway Weather 


Since changes in the moisture conten} 
of the earth’s upper atmosphere fore. 
shadow storms and other climatic upsets, 
knowledge of the variations would make 
the life of a weather forecaster a lot hap. 
pier. The catch lies in how to take such 
measurements from thin space 2 or 3 miles 
above the ground. 

By last week, scientists at North Caro- 
lina State College (Raleigh) felt they had 
solved that problem. Under direction of 
Dr. C. M. Heck, head of the physics de. 
partment, they erected a peculiar looking 
device: an instrument 20 feet in diameter, 
15 feet high, and resembling the top of 
a vast funnel. 

The great cone contains mirrors which 
catch light and heat radiations from the 
sky and concentrate them on a single spot, 
just as a magnifying glass concentrates the 
sun’s rays until they burn paper. The 
radiations fall on a delicate meter that 
can detect small temperature changes as 
high as 10,000 feet up. These changes are 
then recorded in permanent form for the 
use of meteorologists in predicting weather 
24 hours in advance. 

Dr. Heck’s goal in this particular test: 
“Since the first 2 miles up is the airway 
of the future the object sought is ...a 
simple . . . device for recording air condi- 
tions .. . on this airplane highway.” 
















































































Dr. Heck’s 20-foot reflector plucks temperatures 2 miles up 
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Looking Forward to Education 


America leads the world in its pledge to 
put ever-expanding opportunities for learning 
in the way of youth. High schools, prep 
schools, trade schools, normal schools, engi- 
neering schools, schools of agriculture and 
colleges, all open their doors to parents whose 
hearts are set upon giving their children the 
best of training for careers in the professions, 
the arts and crafts, in finance, in trade, in 
science, in domestic life. 

Why not guarantee the education you so 


earnestly hope to give your son or your 
daughter? Begin now to make sure the pro- 
gram you have in mind for someone dear to 
you will go through in full measure as you 
want it to do. 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel 
offered by the agency representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who 
will call on you! Learn how to safeguard 
your child’s future through the strength, 
security and service of /ife insurance. 


“Tye Parents WHo Wantep To Make Sure” is The Mutual Life’s 16 page booklet with a valuable message 





for you. A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 
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Markets Boom at War’s Start 
Paints a Bright Export Picture 


Continued Domestic Gains 
Also Indicated by Quickening 
in Variety of Fields 


During each of the dozen or more war 
scares of the last two years, the stock mar- 
ket nose-dived, with quotations falling 3 
to 8 points (Newsweek, Sept. 26, 1938, 
Feb. 6, 1939). But last Friday, when Ger- 
many invaded Poland and set off a real 
war, the market, after heavy initial sell- 
ing, recovered and closed higher for the 
day. Following sensational swings the 
next day, the industrial averages closed at 
138, as compared with 134 before hostili- 
ties began and a low of 127 on Friday. 

Not only stocks but also a wide list of 
commodities, including cocoa, rubber, 
sugar, burlap, the grains, and refined cop- 
per scored impressive gains, while heavy 
buying took place in zinc, lead, and tin 
markets Friday, raising hopes that com- 
modities may advance more rapidly than 
in 1914-15 (see chart). Leading woolen 
mills, Eastern sugar refiners, and Chicago 
packers withdrew offerings of apparel 
cloths, sugar, and hides the same day be- 
cause of price uncertainty. On Saturday, 
mos. commodity markets boiled frenziedly 
with each change in the news from abroad. 
Copper, however, went up again to 11 
cents a pound and zinc quotations were 
raised. 

Because of changed financial conditions, 
the many new government and private 
controls, and prospects that American ex- 
porters would benefit almost immediately 
from the war, the markets had been ex- 
pected to come through buoyantly 
(Newsweek, Sept. 4). The Friday-Satur- 


day record exceeded optimistic expecta- 
tions, however. 

Notwithstanding the good performance, 
the government took another step to but- 
tress our fiscal structure on Friday when 
the Federal Reserve Board extended to 
non-member commercial and _ savings 
banks the privilege of obtaining loans on 
government securities at par. 

The stock exchange’s impressive per- 
formance while the London market was 
closed and the Amsterdam and Paris 
marts were operating under drastic re- 
strictions enhanced New York’s prestige 
as an international financial center. The 
action of Finland, Sweden, and Argen- 
tina earlier in the week in severing their 
currencies from the sagging pound and 
linking their monetary units to the dollar 
likewise pointed to a greater future for 
the New York money market. 


Commodities 


Another government step taken to bol- 
ster our economic structure for war helped 
explain the stock market’s enthusiasm for 
the prospects of companies in the steel, 
machinery, and chemical trades deemed 
most likely to benefit from an export 
boom. This was the announcement of 
Jesse H. Jones, Federal Lending Admin- 
istrator, after a visit to the White House 
Thursday, that the RFC and the Export- 
Import Bank could make loans for ship- 
ments to countries that have defaulted on 
debts—since the Johnson Act ban did not 
apply to these agencies. Jones carefully 
emphasized, however, that the Export- 
Import affiliate’s function would be limit- 
ed to guarantees of credits advanced by 
American exporters to their customers, 
saying that the agency usually did not 


lend directly to foreign governments and 
did not contemplate doing so. 

That government-guaranteed credits 
might be added to the huge store of pur. 
chase funds already accumulated here by 
European countries doubtless explains jn 
part the rush to buy commodities last 
week. But in the case of those products 
and materials which must be imported 
from abroad, the strength was explained 
rather by fears that the cost of shipping 
in such goods would increase sharply, es. 
pecially since many foreign lines restricted 
commercial sailings while American ships 
concentrated on bringing home United 
States citizens. 

The movement of ocean-freight and 
war-risk insurance rates last week, more- 
over, provided some: basis for such fears, 
Recalling that freight rates on wheat to 
the United Kingdom rose by 300 per cent 
from Aug. 1, 1914, to Jan. 1, 1915, some 
shipowners refused to offer cargo space 
after the current outbreak. 

Much the same situation prevailed in 
the field of war-risk insurance. Coverage 
on cargoes to the Axis powers was with- 
drawn during the week, and premiums on 
shipments to most other centers were ad- 
vanced several times and trebled on Fri- 
day. Underwriters also announced that 
they were preparing to issue policies to 
cover plants in this country from bom- 
bardment and other war damage. An out- 
standing development of the week was 
the decision of Lloyd’s of London to cre- 
ate a $40,000,000 trust fund with a New 
York bank to assure repayment of losses 
on American contracts placed with the 
great English underwriters’ firm. All pre- 
miums collected from American policy- 
holders will be paid into this fund. 





Significance 


The higher freight and war-risk rates 
apply chiefly to the products we import 
from the belligerents. Our purchases from 
Poland-Danzig and Germany combined 
in 19388 amounted to only 4 per cent of 
our total imports. The chief products pur- 
chased from Poland, in order of impor- 
tance, were canned hams, molasses, feath- 
ers, and furs. From Germany came cam- 
eras, certain chemicals, as synthetic aliz- 
arin (used for dyes)—though we now 
make most of our chemicals, unlike 
in 1914, when we were almost wholly 
dependent upon Germany — metal pipes 
and tubes, textile machinery, and wood 
pulp. 

These two countries together with 
France and the United Kingdom supplied 
12 per cent of our imports, with England 
sending whisky, woven fabrics (wool, flax, 
hemp, and ramie), works of art, books, 
and creosote oils; France shipping mostly: 
cotton and silk manufactures, cigarette 
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papers, brandy, antiques, paintings, and 
rfumes. 

Shipments from Poland and Germany 
will probably be discontinued entirely, 
while costs of those products ordinarily 
imported from the other nations will re- 
flect not only the higher shipping charges 
but also the diversion of their productive 
capacity to products more essential to a 





war. bee 
As for the effects of the hostilities 


abroad on our exports—Poland-Danzig 
and Germany bought less than 8 per cent 
of our total exports in 1938, cotton, cop- 
per, and other metals going to both coun- 


f tries, petroleum to Germany, and autos 


and aircraft to Poland. With France and 
the United Kingdom, the four combatants 
took 25 per cent of our exports last year, 
with tobacco, cotton, petroleum products, 
wheat, corn, and lard the leading items 
sold to England, while France bought pe- 
troleum products, cotton, copper, machin- 
ery and trucks and buses in that order. 

Thus the involvement of all these pow- 
ers in a major war would in all probability 
affect chiefly our sales of cotton and to- 
bacco. Greater sales to neutrals and to 
the warring democracies (see Business 
Tides) by far would more than offset 
lower sales to Germany and Poland of the 
other materials vital to the carrying out 
of a war. 

In addition to the market rise, two other 
encouraging indications of these brighter 
export prospects deserve emphasis: (1) 
the absence of reports of cancellations of 
foreign orders—also contrary to the 1914 
precedent and (2) the upturn in orders 
for railway freight cars and in inquiries 
for electric generating equipment noted 
at the week end, which reflect not only 
continued good domestic business volume 
but also a conviction that makers of such 
heavy equipment might soon be unable to 
promise prompt deliveries. 





S.S. America 
Biggest U.S. Liner Is Hailed 


as Boon to National Defense 


The largest commercial vessel ever built 
in the United States was launched at 
Newport News, Va., last Thursday. Cost- 
ing about $17,000,000, the America is 723 
feet long, with a 92-foot beam, and has 
eleven decks. Her twin-screw turbine en- 
gines will give the 30,000-ton cabin liner 
a sustained speed of 22 knots. Upon going 
into service next spring, she will carry a 
crew of 639 and both dry and refrigerated 
cargo as well as 1,219 passengers. 

For the latter’s comfort and con- 
venience, the America boasts a private 
bath for each tourist and cabin stateroom, 
4 swimming pool, therapeutic baths, and 
garages for passengers’ autos. Her public 
tooms will be decorated in neutral colors 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINE OWNERS 
ARE DISCARDING 

METAL 
ADDRESS PLATES 


The savings accomplished by the 
change from metal address plates 
to Elliott Address Cards will 
sometimes pay for the change in 
one year. This book will be mailed 
free if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


13i-A Albany Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt christens her and . . . she’s launched! 














United States Line 


An artist’s conception of the completed superliner 
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to provide an appropriate background for 
women’s gowns. 

Although the big ship was designed for 
the luxury transatlantic trade, the theme 
most often stressed by speakers at the 
launching ceremonies was her potential 
value as an instrument of national defense. 
Thus, to show “the importance of this 
type of tonnage,” John M. Franklin, presi- 
dent of the United States Lines, which will 
operate the new vessel in the North 
Atlantic along with the Washington and 
Manhattan, cited the fact that the latter 
had left Southhampton the same day with 
1,559 Americans who otherwise would have 
been stranded in Europe at the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

And in his letter complimenting Chair- 
man Emory S. Land of the United States 
Maritime Commission upon the launching 
—the America is the major item in the 
commission’s $1,250,000,000 shipbuilding 
program — President Roosevelt himself 
stressed the vessel’s value to our national 
defense, saying that a navy which lacks 
an adequate merchant marine, “with all 
its combat power,” is “tied to its land 
bases.” The letter was read by the Presi- 
dent’s wife, who christened the queen of 
the merchant marine, with Mrs. Basil 
Harris, wife of the vice president of the 
United States Lines, and Mrs. Land acting 
as matrons of honor. 

Finally, with a proud claim that “this 
able ship can do her part in national- 
defense work,” Chairman Land coupled a 
plea to Americans to ride American ships 
and thus help make them self-sustaining. 

To Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., which is building her, the America’s 


outstanding construction feature is “maxi-" 


mum safety, as regards hull subdivisions 
and fireproofing.” She has hydraulically 
controlled doors set in her fourteen steel 
bulkheads and is using some 400,000 
square feet of fireproof materials in the 


bulkheads. 


Significance 


With eighteen modern, efficient ships 
already launched (including the America, 
and the Mormacgull for the American 
Scantic Lines, sent down the ways last 
Monday), 65 more under contract, and 
about eighteen more awards due by the 
year end, the Maritime Commission’s pro- 
gram well illustrates how much better the 
United States is prepared to meet a ship- 
ping crisis than in 1914 (our seagoing 
tonnage, as reported by Lloyd’s, is now 
9,336,155 tons, compared with 2,970,284 
in 1914) . 

Meanwhile, this process of rehabilitat- 
ing our merchant fleet is providing an im- 
Pressive stimulus to recovery. From 29,200 
in December 1933, employment at the 
Private shipyards had risen to 65,400 
(partly on naval work) on June 30. Total 
employment on merchant and naval ship- 
building will be almost double the current 
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level when the two programs reach their 
peak next year. Then, too, ship construc- 
tion gives work to thousands in the steel, 
machinery, electrical, textile, lumber, and 
furniture trades (the America used pro- 
ducts from almost all the 48 states) . 

The success of the Manhattan and 
Washington (which are only. slightly 
smaller) accounts for the conviction 
shared by the United States Lines and the 
government that the America is about 
ideal in size for all-around operating 
economy, even though her tonnage is less 
than half that of the French Normandie 
or the British Queen Mary. 











Farm Boom 


Grains Surge up on War Talk, 
Following the 1914 Pattern 


On July 25, 1914, three days before the 
outbreak of the World War, American 
farmers were getting 851% cents a bushel 
for wheat and hoping the year’s record 
crop of 897,487,000 bushels—almost 150,- 
000,000 greater than 1913’s—would not 
break the price. Their worries were short- 
lived—by Dec. 31, war and a short Euro- 
pean crop had shot the price to $1.2814. 

That was the beginning of the wartime 
commodity boom—the result of turning 
millions of men from production to de- 
struction. In the first five months, the 
prices of most American farm products 
rose rapidly. The outstanding exception 
was cotton, which dropped from 13.25 to 
7.80 cents a pound, chiefly because of the 
desire of civilians in warring nations to for- 
go new clothes as a conservation measure. 

After this initial splurge, prices con- 
tinued to rise more slowly until the United 
States, upon entering the war, clamped 
price controls on war necessities. Thus, 
wheat was held at a $2.37 average in 1918. 
The boom’s final stage followed relaxation 
of these controls after the armistice. At 
that time, reentry of the “nonessential” in- 
dustries in the market pushed prices to 
new highs just before the 1921 collapse. 

Last week, as Germany invaded Poland, 
commodity price movements surged in the 
old familiar pattern. Spot wheat, despite 
the prospective world surplus of 1,200,- 
000,000 bushels (Newsweek, Sept. 4), 
rose 8 cents a bushel; sugar jumped a 
quarter cent a pound; corn and rye fol- 
lowed the trend. But, as in 1914, the cot- 
ton price dropped 13 to 17 points on the 
first war news. However, at Liverpool, the 
only market open on Monday, cotton fu- 
tures scored gains of from 33 to 75 points, 





after wide gyrations throughout the 
session. 
Significance 


A major war inevitably leads to a com- 
modity price boom (see chart), even 
though some commodities, like cotton, 
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. , J. W. Potter 
A bank advertises its bulls 


decline at the outbreak of hostilities. The 
boom during the last war increased Amer- 
ican farm income from $6,975,000,000 in 
1913 to $16,935,000,000 in 1919, a record 
that still stands. Factors in the present 
picture that militate against so large a 
gain from last year’s gross income of 
$8,880,000,000 are America’s huge farm 
surpluses and the increase in crop produc- 
tion of nations like Canada, Argentina, 
and India, outside of the war zone. 

Prospects of higher farm prices, how- 
ever, may have a serious effect on the 
AAA by causing farmers to balk at re- 
stricting their acreage for all soil-depleting 
crops to 275,000,000 acres—76 per cent of 
hormal—as now is required by AAA. To 
prevent this, Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace last week reminded 
farmers that their World War overexpan- 
sion is blamed for the farm price depres- 
sion that has existed in recent years. He 
urged them to proceed with their produc- 
tion plans as if the outbreak in Europe 
had not occurred. The gevernment’s fears 
on this score brought organization, at 
President Roosevelt’s request, of an ad- 
visory council to shape farm price and 
supply policies. 








Banking and Bulls 


Outstanding among the many new pro- 
motional activities developed by bankers 
in recent years is that of the First- 
Owensboro (Ky.) Bank & Trust Co. At 
the not inconsiderable risk of obvious 
comments, this $4,000,000 institution 
owns and operates for the benefit of 
the community a herd of five snort- 
ing bulls. 

It’s a long story, which began last fall 
when C. E. Field, chairman of the bank, 
was faced with a milk shortage in his own 
creamery. Knowing that the difficulty was 
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due to the low productivity of the local 
cows and realizing that his patrons could 
not afford to maintain high-type bulls 
themselves for scientific breeding pur- 
poses, Field bought a registered Jersey, 
built a trailer for the animal, and made 
him available on call at a nominal fee. 
The demand from cow owners was over- 
whelming. 

Interested by visions of how important 
the long-neglected dairy industry could 
become to the 31,000-population commu- 
nity, First-Owensboro’s president, Paul 
Lewis, helped promote his colleague’s idea. 
And later, as demands so increased that 
more bulls had to be purchased, the bank 
took over completely, swinging into an 
aggressive dairy-herd improvement pro- 













gram. 
- To head up their activities the bank 
hired a young college graduate, A. D. 


Alexander, as “herd superintendent” and 
general promotion man. Apparently he is 





a busy. Last week the trade paper Ameri- 
can Banker .reported that this year the 
The bank has made 441 trailer calls and that it 
ner- is in the market for another bull. 
) in 
ord . 
ent Bf Plastics Merger 
of Bakelite Sale to Union Carbide 
irm 
uc- Further Integrates Industry 
na 
One of the oldest, best-known, and larg- 
yw est firms devoted exclusively to the man- 
the ufacture of plastic materials is the Bake- 
re- lite Corp. It is the outgrowth of a small 
ing laboratory in Yonkers, N.Y., where in 
of 1909 a Belgian chemist, Dr. Leo Hendrik 
To Baekeland (who is still a dominant factor 
Ire in the business), created out of carbolic 
ed acid and formaldehyde the first synthetic 
n- resin.* 
»S- A hard, opaque, easily molded sub- 
Te stance, Bakelite grew up with the mush- 
c- rooming radio, electric, and automotive 
ve industries. Bakelite resins also were uti- 
rs lized in quick-drying paints and building 
at materials. 


Today the company produces more than 
2,000 varieties of Bakelite materials and, 
though patents that originally gave it a 
monopoly in certain divisions of the in- 
dustry have expired, it is active in nearly 
all branches of the plastics industry and 
its annual sales run to some $10,000,000. 

Plastics manufacturers are great users 
of chemical raw materials, and for some 
time Bakelite has gone to Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. for these supplies. On its 
side, the $309,000,000 industrial chemical 
company has not only been interested in 
plastics as a market for some of its own 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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“Baekeland had already invented the fast 
Photographic paper known as Velox and was 
financing further experiments with money East- 
man Kodak paid him for the formula. 
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NO HARM IN ASKING 


You don’t always get the best things in life unless you 
ask for them. Learn to say Fleischmann’s when order- 


ing gin drinks. We’re sure you'll say they taste better. 


Learn to say FLEISCHMANN’S—that’s the spirit 


TRY FLEISCHMANN’S SLOE GIN FOR YOUR SLOE GIN DRINKS. 65 PROOF. 
Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 












the United States finds Springtime just 
beginning in this great “good neigh- 
bor" land below the Equator. Sophis- 
ticated Buenos Aires sparkles with 
activity ...the famous street of the 
promenaders, known simply as 
Florida,” is crowded...the fashion- 
able racing season is on...the parks 
and tree-lined boulevards are gay 
with new bloom. 
SAIL TO SOUTH AMERICA WHERE 
SPRING AWAITS YOU ON THE 


33,000-T0N LUXURY LINERS 
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All staterooms outside . .. air-condi- 
tioned dining rooms...Lido decks 
with outdoor tiled swimming pools... 
spacious public rooms...Dorothy 
Gray beauty salons...program of 
night club entertainment .. . Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York. 
38-DAY CRUISES 
to RIO and BUENOS AIRES 

with calls at Barbados, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo and Trinidad ... Cruise rates 


from $410 tourist, $480 first class 
($550 certain seasons) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Probabilities, and a Virtual Certainty 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is still too early to attempt to 
forecast in detail the effects of the war 
upon our business and financial system. 
That must wait until we have more evi- 
dence as to the extent of the calls made 
upon us for materials and our response 
to those calls. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to go somewhat farther than we did here 
last week and to outline several proba- 
bilities of broad significance, and one 
virtual certainty. 

1—The most obvious of these proba- 
bilities—so obvious that stocks sky- 
rocketed on it last Friday—is greater 
prosperity for firms producing war es- 
sentials. Neutrality laws, credit re- 
strictions, and attempts to legislate 
away war profits may hold the earnings 
of these companies in check, but unless 
these efforts go much farther than is 
now expected they will leave room for 
a considerable expansion of activity in 
this field. 

2—Export industries, aside from 
those producing war essentials, will 
tend to be curtailed by the elimina- 
tion of large areas of foreign trade and 
also by the combatants which continue 
buying from us limiting their purchases 
to necessities. But at the same time we 
will fall heir to markets formerly sup- 
plied by the Central European powers, 
notably South America, so that on 
balance even this section of our foreign 
trade will probably benefit. 

3—Purely domestic business will feel 
the effects of these distortions in for- 
eign trade, but not in substantial de- 
gree for the moment. In some fields the 
repercussions necessarily will be un- 
favorable, but this will tend to be offset 
in other directions so that in the aggre- 
gate there should be no appreciable let- 
down, and as readjustments are com- 
pleted there probably will be a net gain. 

4—The growing volume of business 
among suppliers of war essentials will 
bring with it an increase of employ- 
ment, but the increase will not be of 
significant proportions, at least for a 
considerable time. 


5—Agricultural surpluses will tend to 
become less burdensome. This will be 
partly because the surpluses are actual- 
ly diminished in absolute volume 
through increased sales abroad and 
partly because the remaining surpluses 


will move with greater rapidity into 
business inventories. 


6—Prices will strengthen. In basic 
commodities the rise may be immediate 
and fairly sharp, except in those fields 
where it will take time to work off sur- 
pluses. For the price structure as a 
whole, for example as measured by the 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the change should be slow. No immedi- 
ate rise in the cost of living, therefore. 
needs to be anticipated, although as we 
approach our productive capacity and 
bottlenecks develop the movement will 
become more rapid. 


7—Interest rates will tighten. This 
appears inevitable in spite of the huge 
unused lending power of the banking 
system at present. This will mean bet- 
ter earnings for banks, which may en- 
able them to get back on a self-support- 
ing basis. But it also means much more 
than this. A rise of interest rates causes 
a bad bond market, and that creates 
problems of the first magnitude. A drop 
of 10 to 20 per cent in bond prices 
would be ruinous to many of our finan- 
cial institutions. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for this market to be pro- 
tected by the government. For the time 
being we may assume that this will be 
done in the case of Federal securities. 
How long the Treasury can continue to 
support the market for its obligations is 
an open question, but beyond doubt it 
can do it for quite a while so there is no 
cause for immediate worry here. Never- 
theless, it is well to start thinking in 
terms of financing, both private and 
governmental, having to be done against 
a background of rising interest rates. 


Ir all these probabilities are put 
together it is obvious that earlier pre- 
dictions as to the course of business 
during the next several months may 
well prove to have been too conserva- 
tive. But bear in mind that as yet all 
these developments are nothing more 
than mere probabilities. And, as indi- 
cated above, they must remain as noth- 
ing more than that until we get more 
definite evidence as to the extent to 
which our resources are to be made 
available to foreign nations. In the 
meantime, the only thing upon which 
we can feel virtually certain is that the 
war will not subject our economy to a 
violent deflation. 
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(Continued from Page 55) 

products but has taken an important part 
in developing the new vinyl group of res- 
ins (one of which is used in safety glass) . 

Last week Union Carbide took a logical 
step that puts it in a position to produce 
from beginning to end most of the plastics 
now in important use: it bought out its 
former customer, Bakelite, with about 
15,000,000 worth of common stock. 






Significancerm—— 

The infant plastics industry presents a 
peculiarly confusing picture to the lay- 
man. In the first place the term “plastics” 
itself refers to an almost indistinguishable 
multiplicity of synthetic substances chem- 
ically created out of many natural ele- 
ments and only roughly classifiable into 
the vegetable-fiber group (cotton linters, 
wood pulp), the synthetic resins (acid or 
mineral bases), and the proteins (casein, 
soybeans) . 

Then there are the unnumbered thou- 
sands of uses for plastic materials ranging 
from the familiar insulators, buttons, and 
radio cabinets to new developments in 
ladies’ hosiery, automobile tops, and air- 
plane wings. Finally, there is the great 
number of companies directly or indirect- 
ly interested in plastics. 

For some time, however, one factor has 
clearly suggested the pattern of the in- 
dustry’s probable growth to maturity: the 
natural leadership of the great chemical 
companies. The du Pont interests, for ex- 
ample, are outstanding in the manufacture 
and adaptation of cellulose (vegetable) 
plastics. Within the past year and a half 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. has bought 
two plastics firms, Fibreloid and Resinox. 
The Union Carbide-Bakelite deal is an- 
other important step in the industry’s 
integration process. 































‘Disciplinary’ Strike 

When the A.F.L. Building Trades De- 
partment agreed with the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America a month ago 
to ban all jurisdictional strikes (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 28), the construction indus- 
try had high hopes of uninterrupted pro- 
duction. So strong was this feeling that 
about $100,000,000 worth of new build- 
ing has been released since the agreement, 
according to A.F.L. leaders. 

The resulting period of construction 
peace was short-lived, however. Last week 
interunion troubles broke out anew in a 
“disciplinary” strike. In Philadelphia 
15,000 building craftsmen, members of 26 
unions, struck to spite 1,700 members of 
the plumbers’ and steamfitters’ unions. 
These two unions allegedly called fre- 
quent walkouts in violation of an arbitra- 
tion agreement between the Philadelphia 
Building Trades Council and building em- 
Ployers, which threw many members of 
the other unions out of work. In their 



























BURIED TREASURE FOR 
THE 7OTH CENTURY 





Many people have asked us how the 
. Westinghouse World’s Fair Time Cap- 
4 sule came into existence. Why should 
gi an electrical company be so interested 
~ in what the people of 5,000 years 
hence think of us? 

It all started with the slogan of the New York World’s Fair. 
Most people, we knew, were thinking of “The World of To- 
morrow” in terms of ten or more years. Why not, somebody sug- 
gested, take a real leap into the future? 

Groups of scientists, to whom we appealed for advice, applauded 
the idea of preserving something for the future; said it was too bad 
the Egyptians, and the Sumerians, and the Mayas hadn’t been as 
thoughtful. Librarians, printers, historians and others helped with 
suggestions for the Book of Record of the Time Capsule, which is 
expected to preserve the story of the Time Capsule for future 
generations. A committee of engineers decided that one of the 
newest alloys, Cupaloy, could be counted on to resist corrosion, 
pressure and other hazards for many thousands of years. By using 
the latest techniques, such as microfilm, we were able to cram an 
astonishing lot of information, and several hundred articles and 
materials of common use, into the Time Capsule. 

Through it all, we had the help and enthusiasm of many of the 
country’s foremost scholars and scientific men. In fact, it was an 
illuminating experience to learn how pleasantly men and women 
in all walks of life can cooperate in the working out of a simple, 
uncommercial, imagination-provoking idea. It was an emotional 
experience, too. On the day when the Time Capsule began its long 
rest, at the site of what is now the Westinghouse Building at the 
New York World’s Fair, more than one person in the audience 
wiped tears from his eyes when the glistening Cupaloy Capsule 
began its solemn descent. 

But what’s the nub of it? Well, we think the Time Capsule 
attracted such wide and kindly interest because it is a sort of 
symbol of our age; an age of which most of us are intensely proud 
in spite of many difficulties and shortcomings. An age that not 
only believes it has something of great value to preserve and pass 
on to the future, but equally significant, one that knows how to pre- 
serve it—at least the material part of it. 

We hope the “futurians” do find the capsule, of course. If they 
are so far advanced that the objects we have left seem only toys to 
them, we think they will nevertheless be interested to know that 
an age otherwise pretty intent on its own problems, still found 
time to think of the future. 
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5? absorbing issues (a full 
year) of Newsweek cost 
only $4. Make sure you don’t 
miss a single one by subscribing 
now. It will save you $1.20 over 


the single copy price. 


BRIDGE TO BUSINESS 


Habits of business success—usu- 
ally acquired through years of 
experience—can be developed in 
nine months at Babson Institute. 
Here young men combine theory 
and application; develop proper 
work habits; deal with concrete 
business problems every day. 
Each man visits business estab- 
lishments, talks with successful executives. Thor- 
ough training in fundamentals of finance, pro- 
duction, distribution, personnel. Two-year course 
for younger men. Applications must be filed early. 











Write Registration Office for catalog 


BABSON INSTITUTE secs. 
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strike to force the plumbers and steam- 
fitters in line, the 26 unions were backed 
by the employers. 

In Washington, the A.F.L. quickly as- 
serted this was no jurisdictional strike. 
John P. Coyne, president of the Building 
Trades Department, then reached a set- 
tlement by pledging the pipeworkers to 
bring their grievances to the Washington 
building-trades headquarters before strik- 


ing. 





Labor Notes 


American labor’s first reaction to hostili- 
ties in Europe: 

The National Maritime Union served 
demands on shipowners for $25,000 war- 
risk life and disability insurance, a $250 
bonus, and a 40 per cent pay increase for 
each man sailing in the war zone. 

The United Automobile Workers asked, 
and received, contractual assurances from 
the Warner Gear Co. of Muncie, Ind., that 
in case of American participation in any 
war the company would rehire without 
loss of seniority any member who resigned 
to enter the military service. 


| The biggest question mark over union 
activities in Oregon is the state’s drastic 
anti-picketing law (Newsweek, Dec. 19, 
1938) , which opens union books to public 
inspection, bans picketing unless a majority 
of employes are striking, and prohibits 
picketing by others than employes of the 
plant involved in the dispute. Last week 
Joseph A. Padway, A.F.L. attorney, told 
Oregon unions to continue their normal 
functions, including strikes, and assured 
them the A.F.L. would back them to the 
limit if they are prosecuted under the 
statute. 





Instructive— 


Wastep Manpower: THe CHALLENGE 
oF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Corrington Gill. 
3812 pages. Norton, New York. $2.75. 
Drawing from his long experience as a 
government economics analyst, the au- 
thor, an assistant commissioner of the 
WPA, presents an incisive study of the ex- 
tent and complexities of unemployment: 
technological factors, cyclical causes, the 
“failure of investment,” other countries’ 
problems, Federal relief, and reemploy- 
ment measures. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of indicated attacks on what he 
regards as civilization’s second (next to 
war) most costly problem such as im- 
proved labor market machinery, job train- 
ing, and regularization of business. 


Tue Wueat Economy. By G. E. Brit- 
nell, 259 pages. Index. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. $2.50: Part of an ex- 
tended project carried out by the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs and 
the Institute of Pacific Affairs on stand- 
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ards of living in Canada, the book is q 
thorough study of the vast wheat-raising 
province of Saskatchewan. Britnell at. 
tempts to “indicate both the limits of 
individual initiative and the possibilities 
of constructive governmental action.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Customer Protection 

The New York Stock Exchange’s pub- 
lic examining board (NEWSWEEK, July 
24) submitted a program aimed to pro- 
vide better protection for member firms’ 
customers. Principal recommendations in- 
volved increased capital requirements for 
member firms, enlarged auditing require- 
ments, separation of underwriting from 
commission business, segregation of cus- 
tomers’ cash balances, an exchange re- 
serve fund for emergencies, standard sery- 
ice charges, fidelity insurance for em- 
ployes and possibly even for partners, and 
fuller disclosure of conditions to custom- 
ers. The board dismissed as not “feasible” 
the SEC proposals of a brokerage bank 
for the deposit of customers’ funds and 
securities. Noting that this report did not 
attempt to deal with over-the-counter and 
non-member brokers, the SEC withheld 
comment pending “careful consideration” 
of the suggestions. 


Insurance Answer 

A frequent criticism of industrial (week- 
ly premium) insurance is that it costs 
more than ordinary life insurance paid on 
a quarterly or annual basis. This higher 
price was defended before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee studying 
this type of insurance by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., on grounds that the death 
rate is higher in the low-income group us- 
ually insured by such policies and that it 
costs more to collect weekly than quar- 
terly premiums. Answering charges that 
insurance companies oversell this type of 
policy, Lincoln said his company strove 
to do away with “high pressure” methods. 


Germany Invaded 

In Nazi Germany, the biggest single 
item of food is potatoes. Production has 
been stepped up to 2,000,000,000 bushels 
a year, about five times the size of the 
American. potato crop. That is why the 
nation has become alarmed over an in- 
vasion of American potato bugs, according 
to reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week. The Reich 
Ministry of Foodstuffs has ordered that 
anyone seeing a potato bug must “report 
promptly to police.” 


A. & P. Plan 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
announced start of experiments in 700 of 
its stores in six key cities to determine 
whether private industry can help the gov- 
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emment move multiple farm surpluses. 
\Ithough the program is not connected 
vith the Federal food stamp plan (News- 
week, May 29), the A. & P. is limiting 
its promotion to the thirteen commodi- 
ties designated by the Department of Ag- 
iculture as surplus: eggs, butter, flour, 
corn meal, dried beans, rice, cabbage, to- 
matoes, garden peas, onions, peaches, 
pears, and dried prunes. These bargain 
tems are displayed prominently in the 
ores and advertised extensively. The 
company keeps strict accounting to see 
what the drive will accomplish. 


Jewelry Prospects 


John Guernsey of the United States Cen- 
sis Bureau told delegates to the 34th an- 
nual convention of the American National 
Retail Jewelers Association, meeting in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, that they 
must modernize their stores and merchan- 
dising programs to regain their lost mar- 
kets: of $1,000 in retail spending now, only 
¢8 js spent in jewelry stores against $11 in 
1929. The jewelers were encouraged by the 
remarks of June Hamilton Rhodes, the as- 
sciation’s publicity counsel, who said the 
new wasp-waist corsets would make wom- 
en’s costumes “not quite as casual” and 
therefore more conducive to the wearing of 
jewelry. “Any girl without earrings this 
season will feel naked,” she said. 


Business Notes 
William A. Ross was elected president 


of Columbia Steel Co., U.S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, succeeding Ambrose N. Diehl, 
who resigned because of ill health .. . 
The Oriental Consolidated Mining Co., 
founded in 1897 and the oldest American 
mining enterprise in Japan, was sold to 
a Japanese mining firm . . . Thirteen com- 
panies manufacturing 75 per cent of the 
country’s wood-case lead pencils were ac- 
cused of price-fixing activities by the FTC 
and ordered to desist . . . The six-state 
shutdown on oil production ended fol- 
lowing restoration of price cuts in crude 
by major refiners. 


Trends 


Domestic sales of electric refrigerators 
by seventeen companies amounted to 152,- 
726 units during July, compared with 82,- 
825 units in July 1938 and 250,045 during 
June 1939. 


Bituminous-coal production during the 
week ended Aug. 26 was approximately 
7,600,000 tons, 16.3 per cent more than 
in the corresponding week last year. 


Automobile output for the week ended 
Sept. 2 was estimated at 25,240 vehicles, 
compared with 22,165 units a year ago 
and 17,465 the previous week. 


Sales of office machines, equipment, and 
systems were 15 per cent greater during 
the first six months of 1939 than during 
the first half of 1938. 













































Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








































KEEP YOUR COPIES OF NEWSWEEK in a sturdy, neatly 
bound Newsweek binder. It costs only $1.75 and is designed to 
hold 26 issues and the semi-annual index. Send your check 
and order to Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


How to Speak FRENCH - 


SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
ATONCE! Foci cctins 


SHORT-CUT WAY 
tostart speaking a foreign language AT ONCE! 
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Read foreign books. Really enjoy travel. 
inuie Learn quickly, easily at home, in spare time, 
L 0 U by this nataral “ listening” way. 
Write for free book— “‘The Cortina Short- 
ALL POOMS AIR-CONDITIONED *39° uP Cut.’’ State language interested in. 

Cortina Academy, Dept. 409, 105 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


THE HANDIEST POCKET c H b if 


ENIFE EVER DESIGNED 
Neat, handy, useful and durable. Stainless 


steel frame. Blade of finest razor steel, chro- 
mium plated. Smart... practical ... graceful 
design, light weight; fine enough to wear 
on your silver, gold or platinum chain... 
opened or closed with one 
hand. No broken fingernails... Blade oe 
locks easily at any one of three lengths <== 
..-Feally three blades in one. me « ...WITH 


SAFETY FEATURES 


















error orscorsrcco--- 
THE CHRISTY CO, Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. If | om not entirely sctisfied with the knife, 
1 moy return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for soles tax.) Offer good in U.S.A. only. 









GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
At your dealer’s...or sent post- 
paid for $1.00. Use coupon at 
right. Satisfaction guoranteed. 
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Perspective 

































Government in Crisis 


1. a period of stress the nature as 
well as the functions of government change 
in a very marked degree. There is need for 
strength and authority in government. 
There is need for prompt action. There is 
need for the drastic curtailment of rights 
ordinarily enjoyed by citizens. The citizen, 
in short, is subordinated to the state. 

That this demand for a forceful govern- 
ment has usually brought about greater 
executive power, to the point of practically 
one-man rule, is also true. But we cannot 
assume that this tendency in the past will 
or should be characteristic of all emer- 
gencies. A strong government need not be 
a one-man government. The British Gov- 
ernment in wartime is not a one-man 
government. It remains a Cabinet govern- 
ment, with great influence by Parliament 
at all times. 

A strong government for a crisis must be 
a wise, intelligent government, in which 
the people have implicit confidence. It 
should, in this country, comprise the 
closest practicable union of the Executive 
with the leaders of Congress. The latter 
should include both major parties and 
both of the well-defined factions of the 
Democratic majority. Walter Lippmann, 
who saw war government at close hand 
twenty years ago, suggests a meritorious 
plan for a council of defense composed of 
executive and legislative members repre- 
sentative of varied points of view. The 
President would be surrendering none of 
his authority under such a plan. He would 
be strengthening public confidence in him 
at a moment when the country as well as 
the government needs such confidence. 

Congress should be in session almost 
continuously during the course of war in 
Europe. It will talk, of course, and at times 
it will do unpopular things. But its pres- 
ence in Washington will be a safety valve 
for popular opinion. Through its contacts 
with its constituents, Congress will afford 
the President and his high officials a means 
of judging public opinion on the many 
critical decisions in which public coopera- 
tion is indispensable. 

As the tragedy deepens, let us, as Ameri- 
cans, be tolerant of those who disagree. 
Jefferson was opposed to the war policies 
of the Adams Administration. Ramsay 
MacDonald was a political outcast in 1918. 
Yet each came to the head of his nation a 
few years later. A great country can afford 
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differences of opinion. It cannot afford in- 
tolerance. 

Those whom the President calls for ser- 
vice should comply within the limit of their 
conscience and ability. Efforts of either the 
President’s friends or of the opposition to 
make political capital out of emergency 
situations should be avoided. Let us, as 
Wilson urged twenty-five years ago, show 
ourselves “a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine poise of undisturbed judg- 
ment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action.” 

The war of nerves is not over for us. 
We shall be moved by the news of unbe- 
lievably tragic things as this war goes on. 
Undoubtedly, the sympathies of most of 
us will be given to the side of England and 
France, but violent utterances and 
thoughtless suggestions cannot help those 
nations in their moment of trial. 

We can, however, each one of us, con- 
tribute to an ultimately secure peace for 
them and to the preservation of our own 
country’s vital interests only through that 
calmness that bespeaks the conservation 
of our strength and the clarity of our pur- 
poses. Calmness need not mean indiffer- 
ence. Rather, it is the sign of an effective 
concern. 





Rout on the Left 


O: all those who have been even 
mildly sympathetic to the Soviet experi- 
ment, the editors of The New Republic 
have been the most realistic. The Stalin- 
Hitler agreement has hit even them a stag- 
gering blow. “Stalin’s Munich” is the title 
of their editorial in the August 30th issue, 
in which they say that the Russian dic- 
tator has sold out the whole movement of 
which he came to be the head. The con- 
clusion reached by The New Republic de- 
serves the careful attention of all who, 
overoptimistically, have mistaken the flare 
of Bolshevism for the sunrise of a new 
world: 

“Finally,” states The New Republic, 
“there is a lesson for the United States. It 
is that we should continue to be distrustful 
of idealistic slogans, interested propaganda 
and simple-minded divisions among ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ nations . . . And in the mean- 
time let us remember that if what is really 
dear to us is the promise of democracy, we 








shall have to fulfill it at home or not at all.” 

The Nation for the same week was less 
fortunate, and, in fact, felt called upon to 
offer an explanation in the next issue. The 
editors decided, apparently before the dire 
news of the pact was made known, to give 
space to a public letter directed by a group 
of four hundred intellectuals to “all active 
supporters of democracy and peace.” The 
following precious sentence deserves quo- 
tation: “With the aim of turning anti- 
Fascist feeling against the Soviet Union 
they [the ‘reactionaries’ in America] have 
encouraged the fantastic falsehood that 
the U.S.S.R. and the totalitarian states are 
basically alike.” Like the gallant four hun- 
dred at Balaklava, this four hundred has 
galloped squarely into a battery of deadly 
facts. As the poet suggested, someone has 
blundered. I quote the concluding sen- 
tence: “But Soviet aims and achievements 
make it clear that there exists a sound and 
permanent basis in mutual ideals for co- 
operation between the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. in behalf of world peace and the 
security and freedom of all nations.” 

In last week’s Saturday Evening Post, 
Benjamin Stolberg, whom I have known 
for twenty years to be an intelligent and 
sincerely liberal friend of labor, provided a 
timely picture of the radical front that has 
since been so shattered by Stalin’s betray- 
al. Especially noteworthy is his discussion 
of the extent to which Stalinist influence 
has penetrated what he keenly describes as 
our “innocent fronts.” These are the many 
ardent groups of Leftists who are organiz- 
ing chiefly the youth in the sacred names 
of peace and democracy. There is a bit of 
prophecy in Stolberg’s statement, written 
long before the announcement of the pact: 


.“This contradiction between myth and re- 


ality forces the Communist party to pass 
itself off as ‘twentieth-century American- 
ism, in the tradition of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Tom Paine and Lincoln.’ It is this 
contradiction between its alleged demo- 
cratic faith and its actual Fascist perform- 
ance, which explains both the absurdity 
and the malignity of the confusion it intro- 
duces into every organization it would 
rule or ruin.” 

This situation in the “innocent front” 
groups and within labor ranks is enormous- 
ly simplified by the disclosure that Soviet- 
ism and democracy have nothing in com- 
mon and that Stalin and Hitler have much 
in common. Strong movements will de- 
velop to free all American organizations of 
both Stalinism and Hitlerism. There is no 
need here, however, for either drastic legal 
processes or public action. We can trust 
that such purgings will come from within. 
No agency can afford to attempt the mix- 
ture of Stalinism and democracy. 
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DOOMED TO DESTRUCTION 


. this stately mansion of old Salem 


(* a sultry June afternoon in 
1914, flames swept unchecked 
across the rooftops in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. Among hundreds of 
buildings reduced to ashes was this 
century-old mansion of a bygone 
merchant prince. 

Great strides have been made in 
fire protection methods since 1914. 
Yet despite this progress, last year 
America’s fire loss exceeded $300,- 
0,000. If you are an owner of 
residential or business property, 


make certain that you have adequate 


insurance protection. Hundreds of 


property owners have discovered 
that by i insuring with United Mutual 
they can increase their coverage 
without increasing premium costs. 

How is this possible ? Because 
United Mutual, a conservative New 
England company, makes a careful 
selection of the property it insures. 
By insuring only better c lass prop- 
erty we have fewer losses to pay. 
The savings are passed along to 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Company of Careful People” 
Home Office: 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


U: ited Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also 
co:ipensation, automobile, and general liability insurance in cooperation with Liberty 
M-tual Insurance Company. Branch Offices in principal cities throughout the country. 


We have prepared for distribution a handsome 
enlarged reprint of this old Salem mansion. It 
will provide colorful decoration for your home 
or office. Fill out the coupon below and we will 
forward the print without charge. 


policyholders in dividends which 
have ranged Anat 25% to 35% de- 
pending on the type of property. 
Meanwhile the company’s assets 
and reserves have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted growth. 

Let us show you how United Mu- 
tual may reduce your insurance 
costs. The c oupon below will bring 
you the information without obliga- 
tion. We will also send you a hand- 
some enlarged color print of the old 
Salem mansion without charge. 





Untrep Mutuat Fire Insurance Company 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. NW 9-11 

Please send me without charge enlarged color print of 
above illustration. Also send information on United Mutual 
Insurance for — 


[) Residences (0 Business property 





Name. 





Street___ 





City and State 




















WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 


“Uncle Sam's new methods helped make it better 

than ever...and Luckies always buy the ‘Cream’, 

says Larry Moore, an independent tobacco buyer 
and a Lucky smoker for 21 years. 


HERE’S what Larry Moore, a well- 
known independent tobacco expert, told 
a visitor in Tobaccoland recently: 


VISITOR: ‘Why have crops in recent 


years been so good?”’ 


MR. MOORE: “Because farmers have 
. developed by 


adopted new methods.. 
the U. S. Government!”’ 


VISITOR: ‘Do Luckies get a good 


grade of these improved crops?’ 


MR. MOORE: “Yes, sir — Luckies al- 
ways did choose the choicer grades. 
That’s what started me smoking them 
21 years ago!” 


44s 


VISITOR: “Do other tobacco experts 
prefer Luckies, too?” 


MR. MOORE: “Among those I know, 


Luckies are the 2 to 1 favorite!”’ 


VISITOR: “Looks to meas if I'd better 
try Luckies!”’ 


Yes, the tobacco in Luckies is better than 
ever. And Luckies are easy on the throat 


because the famous “Toasting” process 


takes out certain harsh irritants found in 
all tobacco. Try Luckies for one week. 
Then you'll know why we ask: ‘Have 
you tried a Lucky lately?’’ You'll also 
know why...WITH MEN WHO KNOW 
TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2TO1. 
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